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JULIAJ>f'S REPLY 



TO 



THE ARCHBISHOP OF YOEK. 



The impression left by the lecture entitled " Ma- 
terialistic Theories," delivered in St. George's Hall 
the 25th of April last, in "connection with the 
Christian Evidence Society," is this, that the lecturer 
has wholly ignored the real points of controversy 
which have tended to produce " the growing estrange- 
ment between science and religion ;" and till these 
points are fairly met no progress' towards a proper 
estimate of their respective claims can possibly be ex- 
pected. 

No one for a moment disputes the existence of a first 
cause, call it what you may. No one for a moment 
doubts that a spade is suited for digging, the eye 
for seeing, and the fist for boxing ; that two and two 
make four, and twice four make eight. All this is 
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conceded, and to prove it, or fight against those who 
are supposed to deny it, is simply to bring giants from 
Doubting Castle for the pleasure of flaying them. 
No one against whom the lecture is directed denies 
the existence of a first cause, or objects to its being 
called " Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ;" the real question 
at issue is, whether that first cause is the Being pre- 
sented to us in the Pentateuch. No one for a moment 
doubts that there are rocks, and trees, and animals ; 
that these things are not the results of blind chance ; 
that the imstratified rocks are admirably adapted to 
form the ribs of the brute earth ; that the leaves and 
roots of plants are weU suited for the functions which 
they discharge ; and that the five senses are excellent 
instruments for seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, and 
smelling. These points are not at issue, but whether, 
some 6,000 years ago, within the compass of " six 
days,'' all the visible and invisible creation leaped into 
being at a word, fall and perfect as we now possess it. 
It is no use to prove that there is a God unless it 
be proved, at the same time, that the God referred to 
is the same which is revealed to us in the Book of 

Genesis. It is no use proving adaptability, unless at 
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the same time it can be shown that the instrument 
referred to bears evident marks of arbitrary design. 
Take a familiar illustration. Newton, we are told, 
was led to his theory of gravitation by the fall of an 
apple in the orchard of the manor-house at Wools- 
thorpe. The falling apple was well adapted to evoke 
the line of thought which terminated in the theory 
of gravitation; but it would be mere perversity to 
infer design therefrom. Presuming the apple tree 
to have been created, as Moses says, God did not 
make its fruit to fall in the said orchard at this pre- 
cise moment for the purpose of suggesting to a 
Lincolnshire youth a special train of thought. 
The apple fell, and its fall was instrumental in bring- 
ing about a revolution which has remodelled the in- 
tellectual world, yet would it be wholly inadmissible 
to call this means to an end a proof of "the presence 
of a designing mind." Before we can infer proof of 
a designing mind we must discover indications of 
arbitrary arrangement. Water finds its leveL It is 
no proof of a designing mind that rivers flow into 
the sea, because gravity is bound up in eveiy action of 
matter, and acts by an invariable law ; but if a miller 
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arrests a stream that it may turn a wheel and grind 
his com we see here a special arrangement which 
indicates design. 

Before we proceed to exa.mine one by one the ar- 
guments of the lecture of the Most Eeverend the 
Lord Archbishop of York, it should be most distinctly 
understood that the question of Theism or AtJieism is 
no standpoint witJi men of science in the present day. 
Science concerns itself with facts, and the natural 
inferences of such data; it neither meddles nor makes 
with subjects " past understanding." It cannot ex- 
amine what is wholly out of the pale of observation, 
beyond the range of its instruments, and of a nature 
unlike the proper objects of science. If there is col- 
lision between science and religion it is accidental. 
Facts are facts, and men who have seen these facts 
will not shut their eyes to them to bolster up a church 
dogma. If the dogma is reconcilable to the facts, 
well ; if not, the fact must be believed, and the dogma 
take care of itself. 

There is no quarrel between science and religion at 

all. Science goes on its way patiently, steadily, 

peacefully ; but if religion says you must not look 
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there, must not believe this, must not infer that, be-* 
cause it interferes with my province, science replies 
--stand back, I cannot gainsay what I see with my 
eyes, and hear with my ears, and handle with my 
hands ; and if your book tells me that black is white, 
I must believe my own rather than yours. To sum 
up the preceding statements in a few liaes, be it ob-> 
served : — 

1. Those who set about to prove the existence of a 
Gk>d must show that the God they refer to is the same 
as that presented to us in the book of Genesis. 

2. Those who would have us infer ^* the presence 
of a designing mind," from adaptation of means to 
given ends, must show that the order, arrangement^ 
and means are arbitrary. 

8. Science does not concern itself with Theism or 
Atheism, but only with matters subject to observa- 
tion. If observed facts cannot be reconciled with 
church dogmas, the dogmas must give way, for the 
logic of facts cannot be gainsaid. 

Proceed we now to the lecture page by page. 

Passing by the mere introduction, the first passage 
that requires notice is the observation which stands 
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near the foot of p. 6 — " The physical enquirer has 
bound himself to consider only the facts which he 
can observe." Just so, and this obligation puts the 
question of Deity out of court, seeing it is incapable 
of observation. In entering the lists, therefore, with 
men of science, it behoves an antagonist to meet him 
on the "same plane,'* and not to fight facts with 
dogmas, observation with ^'revelation,*' things capable 
of proof with things incapable thereof. It is like 
attacking a mathematical solution with a metaphysical 
hypothesis, or a chemical analysis with the adage of 
one of the seven sages of old Greece. 

The geologist observes that the strata and fossils 
of the earth demonstrate certain facts — 

1. That the earth could not have been created in 
six days. 

2. That the '^ beginning *' must be removed much 
farther back than 6,000 years. 

3. That no such event as a universal flood could 
have occurred, because it has lefb no sign. 

4. That death is not the " wages of sin,'' inasmuch 

as it existed long before man had any being. 

These four facts are enough for the present pur- 
8 
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pose. Of course it would be easy to multiply them 
almost indefinitely, but nothing would be gained 
thereby. • 

These facts are in direct contradiction to the legends 
of the Book of Grenesis. How, then, does the matter 
stand? The ^^ physical enquirer," says the Arch- 
bishop, " has bound himself to consider facts only." 
He relies on "facts which he can observe;" not only 
which he can observe, but which he has actually ob- 
served, and which any one in the world may observe 
also. It is not that " somebody one day came to me 
and said that somebody else has somewhere read," 
but I myself have seen it with my own eyes, and 
everyone with eyes may see it likewise. How is the 
" enquirer" answered P Not by tangible facts which 
are patent to the whole world, but by the dictum of an 
hypothetical legislator — a some one, no one knows 
who, wrote a book : no one knows when, and no one 
knows where, but tradition aflfirms that his name was 
Moses, and this Moses says so and so. It is, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful whether the word " Moses " 
is a proper name at all; it may be a name like 

Bomulus, and the other kings of ancient Eome ; Brute 
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and the Trojan founders of our own people, the fabu- 
Ions kings of China, India, Persia, Greece, and what 
not. Indeed, every country has had its fabnlona 
period, and why should the Jews be an exception? 

This incognito, named Moses in the Bible, told 
the ancient Jews, the fugitive slaves of the kings of 
Egypt, that creation was perfected in six days, and 
you ought to believe this anonym before your own 
senses. He says that creation began some 6,000 
years ago, and if the rocks of the earth deny it they 
are wrong. He says that the flood covered the whole 
earth to a depth of 15 cubits, and drowned its inhabi- 
tants, and it is the duty of every " physical enquirer " 
to shut his eyes if they see not as " the man Moses'^ 
has spoken. This is the true controversy. It is 
science against the dictum of some one who has 
written an ancient book ; actual observation against 
the verbal statement of an unknown writer. Science 
says I have eyes to see with, and what I see all the 
world may see likewise ; theology says you have no 
right to see, nor has the world any right to see, ex- 
cept through the spectacles supplied by Moses. 

Science says I am " bound to facts,'* and have noth- 
10 
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ing to do with the dictum or opinion of any man ; the 
theologian turns round and cries out, ^^ you are an 
Infidel and an Atheist/' No such thing. Here are 
two things plainly contradictory to each other, ob- 
senred facts and theological dogmas; the physical 
enquirer says T am " bound to facts,'* and if one must 
budge I prefer facts, but as I know notlung about 
dogmas which come not within the pale of observa- 
tion, I say nothing about them. Pacts will certainly 
maintain their ground, and dogmas must rest on their 
own merits, without the shoring of anathema and 
faggot. It is simply tmtrue that the observations of 
the physical enquirer are mere " speculative guesses,'* 
like the theories of Bishop Berkeley and Collier. 
Some of the theory of science may be so, but the 
theory is the mere string of the beads, and may be 
changed at any moment. The facts are the beads 
themselves, and before any theory can be accepted 
all those beads mu^t be strung on it ; as they cannot 
be strung on the thread of theology, the man of 
science cannot use theology as his theory. This is 
the gist of the whole matter. 

The next observation which demands notice is on. 
11 
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p. 8, The Archbishop says, " The animal life spread 
out over the globe from the first is profuse, is beauti- 
ful, and various.'* This he illustrates by the shells 
of the " oolitic limestone and the white chalk/* 

It may seem of small moment to object to the 
science of this statement ; but a protest ought to be 
made to the words " the first*' in connection with 
the " oolite and chalk.** His grace assumes what no 
geologist would allow — ^that the solid earth was an 
instantaneous production, that the oolite and the 
chalk are as old as the granite and the slate, the 
stratified rocks as the unstratified. 

There was no "animal life spread out over the 
globe from the first.** The basement rocks are wholly 
without organic remains, and even the paloeozoic 
rocks show little else of life than corals and sea- 
worms, molluscs and trilobites, till we reach the 
Devonian period, or age of fishes. The remains dis- 
covered in these early rocks in nowise justify the 
statement that " animal life was spread out over the 
globe,** and was "profuse, beautiful, and various.** 
Words more inappropriate could hardly have been se- 
lected to describe the state of our globe " at the first.** 
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According to the book of Grenesis, the order of 
creation was, first light, and then the lifting up of the 
clouds. Then followed the third day, when the earth 
was commanded to bring forth grass, and herb yield- 
ing seed, and fruit-trees yielding fruit. Another 
" day " transpired, and yet no animal life ; but on 
the fifth day came fish and bird, and on the sixth,, 
cattle and creeping thing, with man, both male and 
female, " in the image of God.** 

So says the book of Genesis ; but what says the 
book of Nature P If anything is plainly writ upon 
the rocks it is this : that animal life may be traced 
much lower than " grass, and herb, and tree." In 
the Cambrian period traces of animal life may be 
detected ; but not till we have passed the Silurian 
and Devonian formations do we find any abundance 
of land plants, and even then the giant reeds and 
monster club-mosses in nowise answer to the descrip- 
tion of " grass, and herb, and fruit-tree.** It is there- 
fore by no means true that "the animal life spread 
out over the globe from the first is profuse, beautiful, 
and various.*' 

All the rest of the lecture, from p. 9, is occupied 
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lYith the a posteriori argument of the evidence of 
design — cause is inferred from visible effects, means 
from ends accomplished, and a designing mind from 
a>pparent design. Thus (p. 21) the bones of birds, 
iSays the Archbishop, are "tubes of thin bone sur- 
rounding a cavity filled with air,'' to aid their flight 
in mid air. The intelligence of man (p. 18) is adduced 
to show that his " constitution has been fitted by fore- 
sight and preparation for the place in earth that he 
was to fiU/' 

It is not a little surprising that his grace failed to 
perceive that the whole force of this argument is a 
mere petUio principiu We must first assume a deity 
of wisdom and power, and then prove what we have 
assumed. His grace first takes for granted that God 
is the creator who has made all things in wisdom, who 
gave man intelligence for his lordship in creation, 
•clothed the owl with its noiseless wing that the 
mouse might not hear its prate, and gave birds their 
air-tube bones that they might wiug their way 
through fields of air. Having assumed i^at all this is 
•designed in wisdom, he then infers the wisdom of 
design from the instances adduced, and lastly jumps 
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iK) the conclusion that this wisdom of design is a proof 
of a wise designer. He assumes, in fact, the whole 
question at issue. 

Suppose the materialist denies that God is the 
creator; suppose he denies that original man was that 
wise thing his grace assumes him to have been — a 
creature capable of " foretelling eclipses,*' an imagina- 
tive " Homer^ Plato, and Shakespeare,'' a theologian 
that " believed in God,'' a being whose " feet are in 
the earthly clay, but [whose] head is lifted up towards 
heaven," — ^what then ? Suppose he denies that God 
*' at the beginning " made birds with air-tube bones, 
and owls with noiseless wings, what becomes oi the 
axgument? And is this hypothesis so very absurd, 
seeing there is no trace of flying creatures amongst 
primitive fossils, none in the rocks which form the 
beginning of this round world P Is it so very absurd 
to suppose wings without air-tube bones ? We read 
of flying dragons even in Scripture, and flying fish 
are sometimes spoken of by those who go down to the 
sea in ships ; and the Greeks tell us of a flying horse, 
true or not, no matter, the truth is in nowise depen- 
dent on the structure of their bones. 

16 
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The Archbishop says, wings and the air-tube bonea 
of birds are proofs of a designing mind, because they 
ore palpably means to an end. There are the wings 
as instruments for flying, and light tubular bones 
filled with air for the sake of buoyancy. 

To this we reply that wings are by no means always 
available for flight. Secondly, hosts of birds with 
thin tubular bones filled with air cannot fly. 

Wings are by no means always available for fiight. 
None of the brevipennes are flying birds, such as the 
ostrich, cassowary, rhea, and emu, with the now ex- 
tinct dodo of the Mauritius, and moa of Kew Zealand. 
The cassowary can in nowise lift itself from the ground 
with its wings, nor even use them as aid in running. 
The dodo most certainly was not a flying bird. Pro- 
bably the dinomis genus, now wholly extinct, had solid 
bones ; but be this as it may, it had no power to lift 
itself up by its wings. Wings, without doubt, are 
sometimes used for flying, so are fingers for killing 
flies ; but, probably, if all the winged animals were 
polled, the number of those which had wings and could 
not fly, would not fall far short of those which had 

wings and couldj for in the insect world are myriads 
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of winged creatures wliich never use their wings for 
flight. 

On the other hand, tubular bones filled with air are 
no indications of such design as his grace suggests, 
for neither wingless birds nor brevipennes can fly 
even, although their bones are ** thin air- tubes/* I 
am not quite sure that all these birds have hollow 
bones, but I am quite sure that such a structure of 
bones is no proof of design for flight. I am quite 
sure that neither wings nor air-tube bones can be 
cited to corroborate the statement of the arch- 
bishop. 

Let us meet the question boldly and folly. Not to 
rest on brevipennes and birds without wings, look at 
the whole host of long-winged birds with tubular 
bones, which, nevertheless, are incapable of flying. 
Witness our swans, and geese, and ducks, our Guinea 
fowls, turkeys, and poultry. They have aU long wings 
and hollow bones, but never attempt to emulate the 
swallow and the lark. 

If the " tubes of thin bones surrounding a cavity 
filled with air'* in birds of flight is a triumphant 
proof of wisdom, as showing means to an end, then 
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the " tubes of thin bone surrounding a cavity filled 
, with air ^* in birds that cannot fly is a triumphant 
proof of a great mistake — a means for an end, which 
end is not effected. If the plumage and wings of 
swallows and sparrows are proof of a designing mind, 
becaAise they are adapted to flight in air, then the 
plumage and wings of swans and geese, turkeys and 
domestic poultry, are a proof that the designing mind 
failed to accomplish his design ; but the whole aigu- 
ment is false throughout dd captandum vulffus. Palej 
dragged the whole argument through the mire almost 
a hundred years ago, and it is astonishing to see it 
reTived again by so great a scholar as the present 
Archbishop of York. 

We have argued the case on the old ground ; letuB 
now suppose that the physicist with whom his grace 
is arguing adopts the principle of natural and sexual 
selection — ^how completely does he miss the mark and 
shoot in the air ! Such an opponent would not listen 
to the assumed proof of design alluded to in the 
lecture, such as the beaks of birds, — ^some hard and 
pointed for pecking insects,-— some soft and stunted 
for feeding on grain, — some long for catching fiBh,— 
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and others, like the beak of a duck, fitted with an ap- 
paratus for straining off water. If these are the slow 
growth of natural selection, the argument of design 
must be given up. Just admit that the "physical 
enquirer '' will not grant that God created all things 
as they now are, and what becomes of the inferences 
that all things around us show proofs of adaptation, 
purpose, and design? Just admit that his grace 
must prode what he has taken for granted, and 
the superstructure he has built vanishes into thin 
air. 

Here is a plant — see I it has roots to hold it fast in 
the earth, — Cleaves to drink in the air and dew, — b» 
system of circulation, and a coat of bark. It has, 
moreover, seed for the propagation of its species, and 
this seed is carefully guarded from ravishers ; — all this 
marks design, design points to a designer, and that 
designer must be the creator of the plant, and that 
creator is God. So runs the argument; but who does 
not see its utter weakness P The assumption which 
constitutes the minor premise begs the whole question, 
viz., that all this shows design — ^that is, shows fore- 
knowledge and intention. Of course, if this is ad- 
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mitted, the inference mnst needs follow. If we admit 
. that the phenomenon shows intentional design, we 
cannot deny an intentional designer ; intentional con- 
trivance points to a contriver, a thing made to a 
maker; but we are at issue about the word inten- 
tional, and when anyone undertakes to prove that we 
are wrong, we cannot permit him to assume what he 
is bound to prove. 

It is not true, as an invariable rule, that nice 
adaptation to an end points directly to intentional 
design. It may or it may not. Htmdreds and thou- 
sands of cases may be adduced on either side. Let 
us take the negative, as the lecture has taken the 
positive. 

The first illustration that occurs to me is the self- 
acting valve of Newcomen's steam-engine. This 
engine was fitted with two taps — one to introduce 
steam into the cylinder, and the other to throw in 
cold water to condense it. When tap A was closed 
and B open, steam was forced against the bottom of 
the piston and raised it ; when A was open and B 
closed, a rush of cold water from the reservoir con- 
densed the steam, created a vacuum, and the piston, 
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of course, descended. The shutting and opening of 
these taps was performed by what is called a scoggany 
or rod attached to an oscillating beam, one end of 
which was fixed to the wall. When the beam 
descended, it caused tap A to open and B to shut ; 
when it rose, it caused tap A to shut and B to 
open. 

Here without doubt considerable ingenuity is 

shown. The scoggans attached to the oscillating beam 
to open and shut the two taps at the exact moment 
mark most distinctly a curious adjustment of means 
to an end. This little piece of machinery, whereby 
the piston is worked and the whole engine made 
active as a thing of life, seems as clearly to demonstrate 
reflective wisdom and forethought as the heart of 
man ; and if it had been a work of nature, how tri- 
umphantly would it have been paraded to prove the 
goodness, wisdom, and prescience of its maker P But 
what is the naked factP This self-acting valve owes 
its invention to the idleness of a Cornish lad, a mere 
child, who liked play better than work, marbles than 

steam-engines, and who ought rather to have been 
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chided for naughtiness than commended for his in- 
vention,* 

Here, at any rate, was adaptation withont design. 
Play was the design — a self-acting valve the thing 
designed. A stag was shot at, but a tyrant was laid 
low ; the philosopher's stone was searched for, and 
Dresden china was revealed; gunpowder was the 
thing expected, and Glauber salts the thing dis- 
covered. 

The screw-propeller invented by Mr. Hick, of 
Bolton, was suggested in much the same way as the 
system of gravitation by the fall of an apple. He 
was strolling one evening in the country, when some 

* M. Arago, the astronomer, tells the tale. The boy's name waa 
Humphrey. He was employed to open and shut the two taps al the 
proper moment. It so happened that some boys came to play in the 
vicinity, and the shouts of the young urchins moved the boy Potter 
almost to madness. Play he must, he could not bear to hear the 
Bhouts and laughter and not join in the game. What was to be done f 
He knew that the descent and rise of the beam was the sign for shut- 
Hog and opening the taps, so it flashed into his mind that he could so 
listen the handles of the taps to the beam, that when it descended it 
■hould close one and open the other, and when it rose it should reverse 
the operation. No sooner thought than done, a top string served his 
purpose — the contrivance acted famously, and Humphrey was released 
to play as long as he liked. In the words of M. Arago— ** How humili- 
ating soever such an acknowledgment may be, tiSs beautiful inven- 
tion is the suggestion of a child whose only wish was to Join his com- 
panions in a game of play." The tale is told in the *^ Temple Anec- 
dotes," by Ralph and Chandos. Temple, p. 27 (Invention and Dis- 
covery), 
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seeds of a sycamore tree fell at his feet. The yotmg 
man wondered to see them rotate in their fall, and 
on picking one up, observed that the seed had two 
wings turned slightly in opposite directions, and on 
this hint he set to work to make his screw-propeller. 
The screw, no doubt, is a means to an end, but the 
design must be traced to the sycamore seed. The 
archbishop would attribute the creation of the syca- 
more to God, but he would hardly be prepared to 
say, that God from aU eternity designed in his fore- 
knowledge that the seeds of the sycamore should 
possess two wings so adjusted that they might rotate 
in falling, in order to suggest to Mr. Hick the inven- 
tion of the screw-propeller. Yet tct this length the 
principle laid down would carry us. 

A stiU better case is furnished by the invention of 
telescopes. Descartes, in his " Treatise on Dioptrics," 
gays — **To the disgrace of our men of science this 
most admirable invention is due to a pure accident. 
It is now 80 years ago that a man named James 
Metins, of no education, took it into his head to look 
through two burning glasses at the same time. As 
it happened, one was convex and the other concave. 
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He stuck them, for convenience sake, into a piece of 
elder from which, the pith had been removed. This 
was the first telescope." 

If anything conld show depign, where conld we 
look for a better example than a telescope ? It has 
shown us a new world. The tube, the character of 
the glasses, the adjustment, everything about the 
instrument seems to bespeak a knowledge of optics — 
a knowledge of mechanics — a mighty foreknowledge 
of its most important uses. We talk of the eye as an 
undeniable example of design, but the telescope is a 
far-seeing eye, and was invented by such an accident 
as any child playing in a glass shop might have lighted 
on. James Metins had no more idea that his two 
glasses, set in pop-gun tube, would make a telescope 
than a schoolboy expects to find out perpetual motion 
when he whips his humming top. He had no more 
idea that his idle freak would lead to the immense 
results of astronomy, than a child expects to set the 
world on fire by rubbing flame from two white stones. 
No one can deny that the telescope shows design, 
but the design does not show a designing mind. 
Here is manifestly a means to an end, but the con- 
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nezion is mere accident. It is contrivance without in- 
tention : the wisest of inventions without wisdom in 
the inventor; let no man after this parade the eje 
and ear as undisputed examples of premeditated de- 
sign. 

Take another example or two as widely different 
from the foregoing as possible. The story of Joseph, 
or that of our own King John. Joseph was Viceroy 
of Egypt, so the offspring of Israel went to sojourn 
in that country. Hence foUows the birth of Moses 
in Egypt, his court training, the exodus, the giving 
of the law, the settlement in Palestine, the election 
of David as King, the genealogy of the royal house, 
Jesus of Nazareth of the seed of David, the Christian 
religion, and the present controversy. All this hinges 
on a coat of many colours, given by a fond father to 
a favourite child. The gift excited envy, envy hatred, 
and the sale of Joseph followed. Theologians caU this 
sequence of events " overruling providence,*' but as 
there is nothing miraculous, nothing arbitrary, no- 
thing extraordinary, in any part of the tale we have 
no need of a dem ex machina. 

Looking at the jSnal issue, the establishment of Chris- 
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tianitj, it might be said that the whole tissue was 
schemed, and planned, and mapped outfrom the begin- 
ning. GodmusthaveinspiredJacobwithhis dotage, the 
brethren of Joseph with their envy and malice, Poti- 
phar's wife with her adulterous passion, and the Pha- 
raohs with their high-handed tyranny and oppression 
for ever doing evil that good might come. This is so 
revolting an idea, one so opposed to all rational con- 
ceptions of a beneficent Deity, that it may be at once 
dismissed ; and as for " overruling providence," the 
words are words without meaning, a mere phrase lika 
that attributed to Galileo, " nature abhors a vacuum.** 
There is no " overruling *' in the matter, each event 
rises simply and naturally from the preceding ; and to 
maintain that God planned and designed it all is simply 
to make Deity the deviser of mischief and evil passions. 
The case of our own King John and the present 
fiberty and greatness of Great Britain is an analogous 
illustration, another instance in which a long series 
of events are so nicely linked together, and stand out 
so palpably, that we can trace the connection of every 
one of them, from John to Queen Victoria, the Nor- 
Bian Barons to the present House of Commons. 
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Of course the legend of the serpent and the tree 
with the present state of the world, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, is another case in point. The 
truth or falsehood of the stories in no wise affects the 
force of the argument, whether true or false there is 
sequence ; each preceding event was adapted to brinf 
forth the next following, yet would it be gratuitous 
dogmatism to maintain that the whole was designed 
and planned by unerring wisdom. 

Paley's argument about the watch is plausible 

enox^h, but wholly worthless. A man finds a watch, 

notices adaptation, design, purpose, infers a designer, 

a maker ; ergo the world had a creator, who designed 

every event beforehand, as a watchmaker contrives a^ 

watch. Suppose that instead of a watch he had found 

a piece of scarlet cloth, and had so argued : this dye 

is very brilliant, it shows a wonderful knowledge of 

minerals and chemistry in the inventor, great skill, 

and a fine eye for colours. If he had so argued and 

so inferred he would have grossly erred, seeing the 

whole was the effect of accident, and was in no wise 

due to design or knowledge, or thought, or intention,, 

but to a stray gust of wind, the curiosity of a cat, or 
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the whisking of a dog's tail, whereby a glass phial 
was knocked over, and its contents spilt. There was 
no excogitation at all, bnt simply what we term acci- 
dent.-*^ 

His grace raises a laugh at " the slight projection on 
the outer margin of the ear [which] has of late assumed 
[such] portentous proportions/' He compares it to 
^* the locket of a lost child," which novelists invent 
to prove parentage, but after aU Darwin is one of the 
"physical enquirers'' the Archbishop professes to 
answer, and if he answers, he must consent to meet 
him on his own ground, and show that his theory is 
untenable. He must allow that man was once an 
ape, and the ape a mollusc. He must allow that the 
one slowly developed into the other by natural selec- 



* The tale runs thus : In the reign of Francois I. Gilles and Jean 
<3(obelin brought to Paris the secret of dyeing a beautiful scarlet, still 
called the Gobelin scarlet. The secret was procured from Kuffelar, a 
dyer of Leyden, whose father-in-law discovered it by accident. One 
day he happened to place on a window-seat, lined with tin, a phial of 
aqua regia and some extract of cochineal. The bottle being upset ran 
-over the window-seat, and mixing with the cochineal produced the 
scarlet referred to. 

A similar tale is told of another dye. A girl at an inn wanted to 
dye some ribbons, and asked her sweetheart, who worked at a madder 
factory, for a little dye. On receiving the madder she put it into an 
old pewter pot, and steeping her ribbons in the liquid set the pot on 
the fire to boil. When the young man saw the result he was amazed, 
l)ut readily attributed the brilliancy of the dye to the palpable cause. 
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tion or otherwise. He must come to Darwin's stand- 
point, and meet him there. It is no use to ignore the 
whole as nonsense, and assume that man was made 
man from the beginning, man as he now is, intelli- 
gent, religious, inquiring, the lord of the whole earth, 
and then claim wisdom, design, foreknowledge, and 
what not, in the assumed creator, which he ought to 
prove. Of course Darwin would at once deny the 
premise, and no ailment could follow. The antago- 
nists would stand in different regions, and if they 
shot at each other would not touch each other. 

I maintain that Englishmen are not descended 
from the Trojans. You affirm that they are, and 
cite Gaoffirey of Monmouth as your authority. I 
deny that the chronicler is worthy of credit, and you 
proceed to convince me by assuming that the word 
Britain is derived from Bryt, and Bryt is Brutus, and 
Brutus was a Trojan, and I reply I cannot admit that 
Britain is derived from Bryt, and you turn round and 
call me obstinate, ignorant, and disbelieving, wedded 
to modem notions of ethnology, and a perverfcer of 
ancient history. Be it so. I am not convinced, nor 
can I be while you persist in assuming what I ask 
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you to prove. This is the sort of controversy caxried 
on in the lecture entitled ^^Materialistic Theories," 
and which, with all its eloquence ajid pla;asibility, 
fails to touch the difficulty it is intended {o remove. 
If, for example, there is any truth in natural selection, 
if the corals and seaworms of the first organic age are 
the originals of the present animal kingdom, then the 
air-tube bones of birds are not proofs of design, the 
wings, which are strong and light, do not show pre- 
vision. The intelligence of man was not planted in 
him because he was intended for the lord of the earth; 
his mind grew, his intelligence developed slowly and 
gradually, and his power over his fellow mortals was 
a thing acquired. He was not made the overlord of 
creation, but, Nimrod-like, usurped supremacy as he 
became conscious of his power. 

The Archbishop says (p. 19) — '' that the creation 
was gradual appears alike from the account of the 
Bible and from scientific observation." 

I am wholly unable to comprehend what this can 

mean, unless, indeed, it means that the six days of 

the Mosaic cosmogony correspond to the enormous 

period which the rocks reveaL 
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Surely the Archbishop cannot wish xis *to infer that 
the Bible and science are in accord. Let an intelli- 
gent man read the first chapter of Genesis, and then 
ask him what is meant by " day/' a day bonnded by 
an " evening and morning.*' Would he for a moment 
suppose that it meant any time longer than a day, 
but certainly not a day ? Is not the gloss given to 
the word quite a modem one, forced upon theolo- 
gians of the present day by the- recent revelations of 
science P Is it not an acknowledgment that the ac- 
<30unt as it stands is whoUy indefensible P But is 
it honest to palter thus with words in a double sense? 
Is it honest to make science the commentator of reve- 
lation, and to accommodate inspiration to the progress 
of human knowledge ? If the Bible teaches a gradual 
creation in the same sense as geology does, by all 
means let us have a paraphrase, and not a translation ; 
but if any witness in a court of law took the Bible 
in one hand and a treatise of geology in the other, 
aaid asserted that they agreed, I fear that neither judge 
nor jury would compliment him on his understanding 
or candour. 

His Grace continues (same page) — "Matter and 
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motion must have existed before the ball of earth was 
formed.*' What can be meant ? The " physical en- 
qmrer*' believes this, no doubt, but what can it mean 
in the mouth of the Archbishop P The Bible says — ; 
"In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth/' If matter and motion existed before the earth 
they existed before " the beginning." 

The fourth Gospel says [i, 1,] — " In the beginning 
was the Word . . . and the Word was God." 
If matter and motion existed before the beginning 
they existed before the Word, which the apostle says 
was God, " by whom aU things were made, and with- 
out whom was not anything made that was made." 
This would be to insist on the eternity of matter and 
motion. No materialist would go farther. Such 
seems to be the plain meamng of the words cited 
above, but is it possible that they are to be so inter- 
preted and understood P I cannot tell ; the reader 
must decide. 

The Archbishop continues — " The first appearance 
of life on the globe was a mighty step in creation, 
and from this point the question of design became a 
very urgent one." Aga.in we ask what is meant? 
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Moses tells us that life appeared on the third day. 
The very day that God said, "Let the water under 
the heaven be gathered together into one place, and 
let the dry land appear." He also said, " Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fJruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, and it was 
90.'* The first appearance of life was simultaneous 
with the first appearance of dry land. It was almost 
the firelt of creation, for the two preceding days were 
spent with "let there be light,'' and its division from 
darkness, and "let there be a firmament "to sever 
the clouds from the waters of the earth. 

Lastly, his grace says (p. 20), "You stand before 
the gnarled and twisted oak, that rises out of the 
feathering ferns ; you never think that this giant of 
two centuries ... is an accidental product." 
Certainly not ; no physicist believes in accidental or 
blind chance. "It is so grandly strong, so richly 
clothed with a myriad leaves, alike but yet in some- 
thing different each from other. The cattle count 
upon its friendly shadow, the fowls of the air make it 
their resting place. This a result of certain motions 

in the universe, and certain properties of matter? 
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, . .To no one wonld such a thought naturally 
occur." Well, would the thought arise spontaneously, 
that this oak spmng into being out of nothing? 
Would the thought naturally occur that God merely 
said let the earth bring forth oaks, and the earth 
brought them forth P Does the word " let be " make 
the mystery plain P Would the gazer be more likely 
to think that oak .trees grew from nothing, than that 
they rose from matter and motion ? In matter and 
motion at any rate there is a something to depend 
upon ; but in the other case there is nothing. If the 
person thought at all about the matter, probably his 
very first thought would be ex nihilo nihil JU, 

Here end our remarks on the first lecture " delivered 
in connexion with the Christian Evidence Society.** The 
main part of our objection is the failure of the lecturer 
to place himself on the stand-point of his antagonists. 
He does not once view the matters of debate in the 
same light as a "physical enquirer*' views them. He 
presupposes that the enquirer is an atheist and infidel, 
whereas atheism and infidelity no more belong to 
science than gold-digging to chemistry. Science 
only concerns itself with observed facts and the legiti- 
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mate inferences of data ; if the dogmas of ecclesiastics 
or the legends of chroniclers are inconsistent with 
observed facts, men of science would believe their 
&.cts sooner than the dogmas and legends ; but so far 
as all agree, all goes on harmoniously. There is no 
hostility, no antipathy; but simply a reliance on 
well-observed phenomena. If there is a "growing 
disbelief," it is because there is a growing knowledge, 
and a growing conviction that positive facts cannot 
be ignored and shoved aside. 

The mode of attack is also objected to, inasmuch 
as the lecturer assumes what he was bound to prove^ 
He takes the a posteriori argument (always unsatis- 
factory), and never once loses hold of the a priori. 
The idea of God is ever present in all his proofs ; but 
if he would convince gainsayers, he ought to have 
banished the idea from his mind, to have put himself 
in the place of a gainsayer, and then, by argument, 
to have so cut the ground from under him that the 
proposition must perforce be conceded as proved. 

The three or four fugitive remarks which supple- 
ment these main objections in nowise affect the main 

argument ; they are added to show the inconsistency 
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of orthodoxy, which, like the chamelion, takes its 
colour from things without. It cannot interpret 
Scripture by Scripture. The wisest pundit of the law 
could nerer have inferred from the Mosaic account 
of creation that day does not mean day, and evening 
and morning do not mean evening and morning, 
because the observed facts of geology will not tally 
therewith. As science is certain and positive, reve- 
lation must give way, and be made to mean what 
modem science proves to be the truth. 

What would be said of the lawyer who went to the 
botanist to know the meaning of Blackstone ? What 
of the chemist who sought from Gibbon the limits of 
interpretation of the language of chemistry P What 
of the physician who accommodated his ancient 
science to the recent discoveries of photography or 
spectrum analysis P It would seem absurd in the ex- 
treme, and if not absurd, certainly Jesuistical and 
dishonest. 

I hope in the foregoing I have neither misinter- 
preted nor perverted a single word or idea of the lec- 
ture criticised. I have tried to meet argument with 

argument, fearlessly and firmly, as one anxious for 
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truth. I have tried to state the case of the ^' physioaji 
enquirer" clearly and honestly, but I cannot too 
strenuously assert that I think the lecture delivered 
at St. (George's Hall, on the 25th of April last, faib 
.whoUy to touch the difficulty which causes the 
>^ growing estrangement between science and relig-* 
ion." 

Men of science are not bound to form a system of 
theology to tsbke the place of the Mosaic or Christian. 
It is no part of their province. They are bound to 
observe facts and believe them. These facts will 
build for themselves a system on which all may rely, 
and inquiry will confirm its revelations. We ask all 
to pry into our secrets. We have nothing to conceal. 
We have no need to shuffle and finesse with words ^ 
no need of persecution to silence disbelievers ; none 
of anathemas and threats of everlasting misery if 
men disagree with us. Use your eyes for yourselves, 
the more you pry the better, is the language of truth. 
Bring chemistry, botany, and history to bear on bio- 
logy, aU the " ologies and isms " in the world, provided 
they are truths to test truths ; let experience come, 

too-— the more the better; — ^we invite inquiry, we 
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court the closest examination, we entreat men with 
strong minds, and children with feeble ones, to 
search for themselves. Is this an attitude to be 
ashamed of P is this the language of traitors and 
plotters? We are called infidels and atheists, but 
shame to the mouths who clamour so foully ! Infi- 
delity and atheism have no part or lot in the matter. 
You might as well cry out we are plotting against 
Odin and Vishnu, Jupiter, or Allah. Mythology and 
theology form no parts of physical science. Their 
belief or disbelief is quite beside the matter. If my- 
thology affirms that the ocean is a god, I am not 
bound to believe that its breakers are horses and its 
water blood. If theology asserts that bread is not 
bread, nor wine wine, I am not bound to shut my eyes 
to a manifest palpable truth, capable at any moment 
of the fuUest proof. If theology has lost ground of 
late, it has much to blame in its advocates, who refuse 
to see and refuse to learn, or if they see and learn, 
shuffle and palter as if they felt themselves both weak 
and vulnerable. Let theologians take a manly 
stand, let them say truth before theology ; let them 

not show themselves envious and jealous of science; 
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let them yield what they might easily know can- 
not be defended, and their influence and success 
in this age of the world will be greater than it has 
lately been. Truth is never jealous of truth, know- 
ledge never envious of knowledge. It is inconceivable 
that an army of chemists should make a crusade to 
extirpate the botanists, that geologists should lead a 
dragonnade against astronomers, or that one class of 
^'physical enquirers'' should light the fires of Smith- 
field to martyrise another class, or stand on Ash 
Wednesday to utter curses against those who join not 
their societies. The dogma which must be enforced 
with intolerance and persecutions looks very like 
falsehood, but the science which courts investigation 
looks at an rate sincere. 



No. 2. — Julian's Reply to the very Revd. R. Payne 
Smith, D.D., dean of Canterbury, on Science and 
Revelation. (In the Press.) 
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JULIAJS^'S REPLY 



TO 



THE DEAN OF CANTEEBUET. 



Tas second leotare of iHne Gluriatian Evidence Society was 
deUvered by Dr. Payne Smithy Dean of Ganterbniy, April 
2Sth, the snbject being '< Science and Beyelation." This 
lecture is most guardedly written, and carefcdly redaced to 
the very minimum of controveisial matter. The first half 
might hare been the work of any scholar equal to the Dean 
in erudition, although his religious view9 had been diametri- 
cally opposed to Judaism or Christianity. Howeyer, here 
and there a floating straw shows the course of the stream, a 
fugitiye remark the direotion of the writer's mind. Thus in 
p. 3, the Dean says : " We may reasonahly infer the proba- 
bility of a revelation from God's necessary attribute of love. 
We may ourselves feel morally sure that a creature approach- 
ing so nearly to the spiritual world and capable of so much 
good as is man, would not be left by his Makpr in that miser- 
able state of vice and misery in which we find ourselves." 
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This, however, is mere introductory matter, fencing before 
the actual combat, showing the mettle of the blade before it 
is UBed in fight, otherwise we should take exception to it toto 
cieloy and reply : ** We may reasonably infer from experience 
the entire improhahility of a revelation from God;*' and 
furthermore, that **we ourselves feel morally certain that 
man is not in that miserable state of vice and misery which 
renders such an interference absolutely necessary." As for 
" our approach to the spiritual world," I can say nothings 
as I never had al Borak to carry me, like Mahomet, through 
the " seven heavens." Being a man, I can only know what 
living men know, and as for the dead, I have no evidence 
that they hear, or see, or know anything. The matter comes 
not within the scope of observation ; but as this part of the 
lecture is merely a " beating of the air," it may pass for 
what it is worth. 

So again, when the doctor says : " There are many good 
and weighty reasons for believing that God would give us a 
revelation, and that the Christian religion is God's revela- 
tion," I make answer, " There are more good and weighty 
reasons for believing that God would do no such thing, and 
even if he has done so, certainly the Christian religion cannot 
be the revelation." 

Dr. Smith begs his readers to "bear in mind that the 
4 
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evidences of Christianity are cmnalative . . . and it is in 
their nnited force their strength lies." We adopt the very 
words on our side of the controversy, and beg our readers to 
" bear in mind that the evidences againat Christianity are 
cumulative, and that their overwhelming strength lies in 
their united force." "Without bringing to the front a whole 
park of artillery, we would remark that it certainly seems 
strange on the face of the subject that the evidence of a 
revelation from God should be cumulative ; one would have 
expected such a revelation to be simple and self-evident, as 
indeed, its founders, in direct contradiction to the Dean, assert 
it to be. It surely ought not to require the united force of 
twelve most learned scholars, archbishops and bishops, deans 
and canons, professors and fellows of colleges, to prove to 
the world that a certain book is God's book and not man's. 
If the proof needs all this wisdom, what must the unwise do ? 
A revelation cannot be of much use to mankind in general, if 
it needs for the verification of its credentials, such elaborate 
investigation. 

There ought not to be the least shadow of doubt whether 
a given book is from God or not. He who runs ought to be 
Able to read its superhuman authorship. 

Look at the absurdity of the thing fairly and impartially. 
A certain book professes to come from God, and a council of 
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men sit in jndgment upon it to ascertain whether it really 
does come from Ood or not. If the thing is not patent 
without jndge and jnry, how can men weigh the evidence of 
divine matters ? They know nothing of God. He is past 
finding out. His ways are not our ways, nor His thoughts 
our thoughts. There is nothing tangible to take hold of, 
and it is pure presumption for an ephemeris like man to set 
his mark of approval on what God has done, or to pronounce 
dogmatically that it is ffis work, for they have put it to the 
test. 

It is unheard*of arrogance, not to use a much harsher 
word, for any man, or set of men, to sit as judge and juiy on 
God. God brought into court to be tried and examined by 
man! The works of Gk)d attested by Ihe authority of 
human evidence, and needing to be supported hy a '' cumu- 
lative" process 1 Where is the code which these judges are 
to rely on ? Where and what i^e evidenee in such a trial ? 
They try Deity as they would try the poems of the boy Chat- 
terton, or the decretals of Isidore. They call in experts to 
prove the handwriting of Jehovah as they would prove the 
handwriting of Junius. If divine, what can hum»n evidence, 
and human knowledge, and humui testimony avail? K 
divine, how can the evidence of man prove it to be so ? If 
really divine there will be no *doii^ (tf its afuthordaip ; 
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if^hubtful, it cannot be dhrine. If it needs the wi&d<«i 
0f mm's wisdom to seal its antheiiticily, be asstured of tihis, 
that like aU other books, it is not of heayen bat of eartii. 

What, in brief, is the question on trial? It is this: some 
#BW centuries ago, a rast pile of writings professing to be in- 
iB|>ired were placed in the hands of a committee to look oi^er. 
<^t of this mass of mbbish, four pamphlets were selected, 
whidi the committee approved of. These fonr the committee 
fvouonnced to be divine, and all tiie rest they declared to be 
Iraman forgeries. Stop here. Was the committee inspired 
to judge rightly? No. Were £he members expert im 
^neigfaing what we should now consider evidence? No. Had 
ilny any means of judging whach you, I, and aiU the 
-vterid have not 7 No. Were they learned in all the enormous 
vtaires of knowledge which modem sclenoe has since aocumu* 
laled ? No. Have all ripe sehdais endorsed their judgment? 
No. Did all the fatiiars of the church agree minutely in 
their judgment upon the manuscripts? No. Are these, then, 
4he books we are to accept blindtf ? Is this the way a revela- 
tion from Qod is likely to come to man ? Are these the 
good and weighty reasons for believing that the Christian 
TeUgion is the revelation? 

Let us look a little further. The four pamphlets are Ibmr 
memoirs of the same person. The writers of the memoirs 
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are wholly unknown, — ^it is eyiBn unknown in what language 
the chief of the four was written, whether the yersion we 
hare is a translation or not — if a translation, who made it^- 
whether the whole is " genuine; or only a part, and if a part, 
what part. If the name ascribed to one of the memoirs is 
correct, it corresponds with one of the disciples, but the whole 
is conjecture. The next two selected by the committee are 
more dubious still. No such names as Mark and Luke occur 
amongst the apostles or disciples. Who they were, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, nobody knows. Where they lived, when 
they were bom and died, nobody knows. When and where 
their books were written, nobody knows. How they came by 
the material of their memoirs, nobody knows. Did they see 
the things they set down 7 Oertainly not. Did they hear the 
discourses which they report? Certainly not. Do they 
minutely agree with the writer of the first gospel ? No, there 
is considerable difference and some diyergence. 

Call the fourth into court. This book is still more doubi-- 
fill than the other three, but as it forms the subject of the 
next lecture nothing more need be added now.* 



* Sinoe writing this, the leotnre has been deliyered by Dr. Idghtfooiy 
but the argament, good enough for a lecture, is not good enough for 
print, BO it is not allowed to appear. This may^ fairly be considerod to 
be presumptive proof that its argument is one sided ; indeed the learned 
apologist stated at its close that the objections of the critical school had 
not been answered. 
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This is tljie strong cable on which we are to trust, even this 
rope of sand. This is what we are to accept as a diyine 
reyelation. This is the way that God is supposed to make 
known his will to man ; in four pamphlets picked out from a 
heap of rubbish by fallible mep, biased and interested. Four 
pamphlets of doubtful genuineness and doubtful authenticity. 

It is said to be a reyelation essential for man's welfare in 
time and eternity. A revelation of unspeakable moment. 
One would have supposed it would have been diffused like 
air and light over every region of the globe, but what is the 
fact ? It comes slowly from an obscure village in an outly- 
ing district of a most insignificant nation, almost unknown 
to the world at large. At least 4,000 years had passed be- 
fore it even dawned on men. It was then hid for some 
hundreds of years in a mass of lying documents, and even 
at the present moment is known to only a few. The great 
empires of Egypt, Babylon, and Macedon had all flourished 
and decayed before it came. The glory of Greece had de- 
parted, and Home was already declining to its fall. China 
and India, Persia and Arabia are still ignorant of its existence, 
or reject its claims. 

We ask if this, on the face of it, looks like a revelation 
from the God of the whole earth, made to the whole earth, 
for the immortal iuterest of the whole earth ? If it comes 
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from God would it not carry bis credentiAlB--*the seal of Us 
mnthority, as visible as tbe bull of a pope, or seal of a royal 
mandate ? It certainly does seem most bigbly improbable 
that an essential to tbe life of all men sbonld be limited to a 
temote comer, and Md in a box contaimng poison. It does 
seem most bigbly improbable that Qod sbonld permit mem 
for 4,000 years to sit in darkness, and wben at last He giyes 
I9i«m light sbonld place it in a conntry village, leave it to 
spread as it may, and only after an eclipse of many centuries 
allow it to illumine the world. 

I>r. Smith says — " There are good and weighty reasons for 
teUeving that Qod would give us a revelation.*^ The better 
tiie reasons, and the more weighty they are made to appear, 
the more important is it that the revelation sbould have 
been given at once, given at large, given openly, given with 
undoubted superhuman authority. That it should bear tbe 
dosest scrutiny, defy criticism, and be wholly consisteirt 
wkh the character of Qod. But the revelation referred to is 
a sort of hide and seek affair, a bole and comer document, 
an uncertain voice, which must be submitted to experts, like 
the chronicles of Eichard of Cirencester, or tbe books of 
Bandionialiio, md therefore on tibe surface it would seem 
ihat it is not a revelation to all the world from the GtKl of 
aU worlds. 
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The Dean bajb (p. 4)«-<< I do not believe that belief is « 
thing eas^r of attainment any more than virtue is. I believe 
thaEt both ore victories gained by a struggle." If this is 
meant for an axiom of general application it is, in my opioion,^ 
a total mistake. Befief is the easiest thing possible for weak 
and ignorant minds. Children will believe anything, no 
matter how improbable or even impossible it may be. Savages 
believe the most ridiculous nonsense. All persons unaceus- 
iomed to think for themselves are notoriously credulous. 
Selief, instead of being hard, is the esKiest thing in the^ 
<world far minds untrained and understandings uncultivated, 
Sut for the well-informed it is very iiard indeed to disbelieve 
wfhat they believe, and believe wiiai th^ disbelieve ; to ac- 
ifi^t as true what thcor whole ezperaence fissures them is not 
.tzue. 

Take an nuampki. A piece of bread is put into the hands 
of a chemiat to ^analyse. He tries it wildi every test in Ms 
^wec, and .finds it veritable bread. It shows notthe minutest 
<i£fffirenGe to olthar bread chemioally, physically, ostensibly.. 
To the touch it is bread, to the taste it is bread, it is made 
^ead, it moulds like bread, is ^getfted like bread. It is part 
sof <aloaf of iftvead. Knowing Hllth»,it does, no doubt, feijuire 
ja tremendous staruggle to believe that it is not bread, *hut 
.flesh »nd likx>d, to which it answ^ra m <no single property.. 
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To believe against every evidence of science, sense, and ex- 
perience is not easy for an honest, thonghtfal, truth-loving 
mind. To believe to the stultification of every means of 
knowledge is not easy, and it may well be asked is it worth 
the struggle 7 Is it worth the victory ? 

We do not deny that such a struggle has certain indirect 
advantages. It may teach humility ; it may teach that dis- 
trust of sensible facts which is the best training of credulity ; 
it may teach reliance on dogmas and priests ; it may teach 
passive obedience and submission ; it may make men children 
and wise men fools ; but it may teach falsehood and deception 
also, may foster ignorance and encourage superstition, para- 
lyse enquiry, and bring about that worst form of unbelief, the 
unbelief of the visible and sensible, making us visionaries and 
disciples of Bishop Berkeley, the father of absolute idealism. 

Belief in itself is not difficult at all ; the silliest child and 
most stupid rustic are better believers than civilized man ; 
but to believe what we . believe to be false does indeed 
require a struggle, and such a victory, no doubt, is only gained 
by an enormous sacrifice. 

Alchemy had its uses. As Lord Bacon says, <'It may be 
compared to the husbandman, whereof ^sop makes the fable ; 
that when he died, told his sons he had left to them a great 
mass of gold, buried under the ground of his vineyardf 
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but did not remember the particular place where it was hidden 7 
who, when they had with spades turned up all the vineyard, 
gold indeed found they none, but by reason of their stirring 
and digging the mould about the roots of their vines they had 
a great vintage the year following. So the painful search and 
stir of alchemists to make gold hath brought to light a great 
number of good and fruitful experiments, as well for the dis- 
closing of nature as the use of man's life.*' 

Imprisonment has certain indirect advantages : it may teach 
patience, submission, long suffering ; it may break down pride, 
and a lofty spirit, but is the discipline worth the cost of inno- 
cence and independence ? No doubt curs and cravens are 
more easily ruled by rod and penance cell, but is a nation of 
curs and cravens devoutly to be wished ? Is alchemy to be 
re-established because its folly had boiab mixture of good ? 

If belief is a state of the mind which needs to be trained 
and developed, there can never lack argument for its exercise. 
All history and half geography are matters of belief. The 
data of science are objects of belief to the majority of man- 
kind. More than half the actions of our life are done on the 
basis of belief, but this belief is no struggle ; immediately 
belief becomes a struggle it ought to be regarded with sus- 
picion. The struggle is doubt, and doubt shows want of 
conviction, and want of conviction defect of evidence. Where 
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tbwra is straggle there can be no faith ; there xnay^ be passiye 
obedience, but there oannot be living faith ; there ma^ be 
fiabnussion, but there cannot be belief. 

Come we now to the main subject of the leotnre. The 
Dean says (p. 6), '< The argument I shall use as my proof of 
the possibility of a reydatTon is simply this, that in the present 
aystem of things we find no being endowed with any faculties 
without there being abo provided a proper fiddf or their ezer* 
cise, and a necessity imposed upon that being of using those 
faculties." That is the scope of the argument, and we accept 
it heartily. Knowing the weapon to be used we will fight 
with the same, nor caont we desire a better* 

The Dean says furthermore (same page), '' In this state- 
ment I assume nothing.^ This is not strictly correct, but 
neyertheless he assiunes nothing which may not be granted. 
A little loweo* down in the page he adds, ^< The only thing 
which I assume is that the laws of nature are umyersal,'' and 
'^the uniyersality of nature's laws compels us to admit that a 
law which holds good in all known cases will necessarily hold 
good in all cases whatsoever." Let these statements be 
firmly rooted in the memory, they are the Dean's axioms, 
which we willingly accept as the basis of our argument. 

Nothing can be fairer and franker than the whole pro- 
gramme set forth on p. 7 of the Dean's lecture. Having 
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g^yen us the natore of the argomejit he mteods to employ,, 
aad cautioned ns against the mifiapprehension of certain 
words, ke goes oafor sereral pagea to sketch, with a master's 
hand, the '' state of things as they now exist." We haTe,.]a 
the first place, " a mineral world ;" then a " vegetahle king* 
dom," which, as Professor Hoxley says, ''manufactures out 
of mineral substances that protoplasm upon which, in the 
long run, all animal life depends ;" lastly, we come to man, 
the fourth order. ''Animals," says. the Dean, (p.l5) "are moyed 
to gain their existence by their senses working upon their 
instincts, a great advance upon vegetable life; but man risas 
above the anunals, as much as they transcend vegetables* 
He attains to these, same ends of food, safety, and continued 
existence by the use of his reason.** 

Of course we do not allow the distinction here laid down ; 
but having put in this protest, we shall not stay to dispute 
it, as it will not materially interfere with the general argu- 
ment about to follow, and we wish to narrow the field as 
much as possible. 

The Dean continues (p. 15), " Nature is not limited in her 
resources, nor confined to one method. She is not obliged 
to plant animals in the ground that they may suck up food 
through their legs ; she can, and does give them instincts by 
which they can get their food in a very different way. But 
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perfect as their instincts are, Nature can do still better : she 
can produce an animal capable of reasoning upon causes and 
eflfects, and who, therefore, provides for everything which he 
imagines to be good for him by setting those causes in motion 
which produce the desired eflfect." So far, we agree in the 
main, always barring the statement that reason is something 
tut generis. 

Then follows (p. 16) a sentence which is a mere assump- 
tion and petitio principii : — " With the possession of reason, 
there also goes the possession of what we call mental facul- 
ties." This clause, of course, cannot be granted, for no one 
against whom the Dean is arguing believes it. 

The attitude of the physicist is this : That man is an 
animal of the third order, and not a separate kingdom of 
himself. That his reason differs only in degree from his 
" fellow mortals," the dog, the elephant, the ant, the beaver, 
and the bee. In some cases the advantage is on the side of 
his fellows, especially in matters determined on without deli- 
beration ; in others, it is on the side of man, especially where 
variety is aimed at. As for <' mental faculties " being the 
speciality of reason, and reason being the prerogative of man, 
so acute a thinker and wide a reader as Doctor Payne Smith 
must know that these are points at issue. In argument, he 
would not for an instant allow his opponent to assume " that 
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mental faculties in man are merely the facoltieB common to 
aU animals of the liigher orders more or less dereloped/' nor 
can we permit the doctor to assume that ** mental faculties 
in man are not the faculties of other animals more or less 
deyeloped." Here is the first hitch, and every jot of argu- 
ment depending on this premiss is utterly worthless in the 
controversy. 

Having endowed man with the special faculty of reason, 
the lecturer asks (p. 24), '< Is this all 7 Yon know it is not 
all. There is another broad distinction between man and all 
the other inhabitants of the earth. He alone distinguishes 
between right and wrong I'' I cannot think this is the logic 
which the "late Begins Profbssor of Divinity" learnt at 
Oxford. Seriously, this is not argument at aU, it is mere 
ipse dixit, and can only lead to vicious circles. 

Anything can be proved with an " if." Give Archimedes 
a standpoint^ and he can move the world. If we grant the 
Dean of Canterbury Hs ij>8e dixitj he can prove what he likes, 
and so can the weakest of his opponents. 

The doctor assumes (1) that reason is pecuUar to man ; and 
{2) that mental faculties are the specialities of reason. Ergo, 
hie says, man has reason as his specialtty, and mental faculties 
as the consequence of reason. Q.E.D., No. 1. 

Now for the nezt syllogism: (1) Man only, of all the in^- 
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hftbitants of the eartli, has a conscience ; and (2) conscience 
is the speciality of soul. Ergo, man only, of all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth has a conscience, and haying a conscience, 
he must have a sonl. Q.E.D., No. 2. 

This is no caricature. It is the yery pith and marrow of 
the argoment employed, and which is expected to conyince 
gainsayers. Dr. Payne Smith is a ripe and good scholar, let 
him judge for himself. Is the argument peryerted? I appeal 
to Caesar : Is it so, or is it not? The lecture is public pro- 
perty; it is yery short, and costs sixpence. Anyone can 
conyict me if I haye misstated, but I fearlessly ask, is it not 
so set down in the book ? and if so, is the argument likely to 
adyance the cause of the Christian Eyidence Society ? 

All the rest of the lecture is built on this foundation of 
sand, and must share the same fate. The dean says, and 
truly says, oyer and oyer again, that eyery faculty must be 
used, or it will degenerate, if not entirely die out. He says 
(p. 26)—" You cannot take a step in Kfe without conscience 
interyenihg. You may render your conscience dull, but . . 
it will awaken and exercise again its judicial functions with 
stem and decisiye energy . . . If so, what follows ? I 
answer (says the dean) the necessity of religion, and there- 
fore of reyelation." Does this follow from the premisses laid 
down? I confess that I fail to see the slightest connection. 
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There is not only no "therefore," I cannot trace even a 
sequence of ideas, and I am certain that no one without a 
foregone condasion would ever have drawn such a deduction. 
The doctor says substantially, there is in man an unerring 
monitor called conscience;, a monitor which may at times 
slumber, but can neyer be entirely silenced ; a monitor whose 
conclusions of right and wrong can neyer be eyaded ; there- 
fore a reyelation is absolutely necessary to teach man what is 
right and wrong. Should we not expect the yery contrary ? 
As man has already an unerring monitor to tell him what is 
right and wrong, therefore he stands in no need of a revela- 
tion to teach him the same thing. Man has an infallible 
guide, and therefore (says the dean) he stands in want of a 
reyelation to give him another infallible guide ; but any ordi- 
nary logician would have said one infallible guide is enough, 
and as he has conscience he does not want revelation. 
- The next move is no happier than the last (p. 27). If man 
has a faculty for distinguishing between right and. wrong, it 
'' constitutes him a responsible agent. If he is responsible, 
he is responsible to some one • ... The person to whom 
he is responsible must- be capable of forming an equitable 
judgment, and must therefore know the motives as well as 
t^e outward acts ; and for this nothing less than omniscience 
will sufl&ce." 
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Here is a great show of argoBMat, but I question whether 
die dean is satisfied with ito «ovadnes8. In the first pkoe : 
Why xnnst man be <<a responsible agent/' beoanse he has a 
conscience to guide him in choosing what is right and reject- 
ing what is wrong 7 And if responsible, why must he be re- 
sponsible to '< some one ?^' And if responsible to some ona, 
why must that some one ^ see the «e(»ret motive of his 
actbns ?'* The whole is pure dogmatism; 

A dog has a oonsoience, so has a cat, a monkey, a jac^dmr. 
Xhey know perfectly well when they have stolen anything 
that they have done wrong. If a cat has jumped upon the 
fareakfast table to attack the ciream^ur batter, she will idling 
down and run away the moment she hears a human footst^ 

:This is not because shehas been punished for so doing, but 
whetiner she has been punished or not. Dogs have very 
tender consciences, Shepherds' dogs, pointers, setters, and 
house-dogs are ashamed when Ij^y do wrong, and hang their 
tails, hut look bright and joyous when they have done mhak 
they feel to be right As for responsibility, I believe a dog 
i.fully impressed with the notion ^f responsibility as'tfae 
* conscientious man. Look how faithfully he will guard the 
wallet and coat of a labourer in 'the fields I Look how fnUy 
he is .to be trusted to watch ^ver a tradesman's cart, or flocAc 
of sheep I Look how in the chase his sense of responsibility 
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OTerccHnes his strongest natural instincts I Look at the 
strength of his sense of dntrf in his master*s absence ! With 
Ids keen sense of right and wrong he judges better than maa 
of character. He knows a thief by his gait and look. Everj 
one has heard of the dog of Montargis, which was set to dis« 
ecnrer the murderer of Aubry of Mondidier. Every one has 
beard of (}elert, the greyhound of Llewellyn, — every one of 
Bran,— every one of Barry. ' Will any person pretend to sa^ 
that these dogs felt not their respon^ibihty ? were not eoQr 
sdous of their noble achievements ? did not know whether 
ihej were doing right or wroog? Will any one pretend to 
saj that they acted from blind instmct, without thought^ 
without a knowledge of wliat they were doing ? There cax^ 
not be a doubt that the noble mastiff of Great St. Bernards 
knew when it had rescued a child from the snow as well as 
the monks of the hospice. There cannot be a doubt that 
Gkkrt, the Welsh greyhound, knew when he killed the wolf, 
which threatened the life of the cradled prince that he had 
done a good action, and bitterly felt the cruel wrong of his 
master who killed him in his hasty false judgment. They 
irora responsible, they knew that they were so, but does ^ 
follow that this consciousness necessarily presupposes omnisr 
eience ? Being responsiblci does it of necessity follow that 
the(y must be responsiUe to some one who can read the 
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thoughts, and weigh the xnotiYeSy and reward eyeij act ac- 
cording to its intrinsic merit ? Gelert was rewarded evil for 
good, but what then 7 what follows ? Must we infer with 
theologians that there must be a resurrection, where these 
wrongs shall be set right ? Man is responsible in a 
measure to the executiye of the laws ; must the 
judge and jury, therefore, be omniscient before a criminal is 
tried 7 Is not the larger part of conscience the result of 
mere habit and education 7 A strict Scotch Presbyterian 
thinks it wrong to take a walk on Sundays ; a Frenchman 
would not think it wrong to attend a theatre or fair. Edu- 
cation in both cases has decided the bent of conscience. 
Most Englishmen think theft to be wrong, but a young 
Spartan gloried in a dexterous theft, and thought it merito- 
rious. A Eoman Catholic thinks it sinful to eat meat on 
certain days ; a Methodist thinks meat may be eaten on 
any day without committing sin. Probably there is not a 
single law in the whole decalogue which is not viewed in 
two lights by different people according to the bias given to 
their conscience by habit and education. If so, what is 
conscience 7 In some measure an instinct shared by the 
whole animal world, and all the rest a bias given to the 
judgment by education and habit. The native part, if any, 
is the only part which can be tenned the '' law of Ood written 
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on oar hearts/' a theological fagim de parler for instinct. 
The rest, like onr clothes and famitnre, is fixed by the 
modiste, or by the caprice of custom. There is no more 
moral virtne and vice in a conscience concerning the oonyenr- 
tions of education, than in a conscience concerning the shape 
of a bonnet or the ceremonial of a court ley^e, and it is mere 
idleness to pretend that the voice of conscience is the Toice 
of God, and therefore a proof of man*s spiritual nature and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. I venture to 
afi&rm that nine*tenths of the masculine heau monde of 
Christendom would feel more shocked at doing a gauche 
thing in society, offending against conventional etiquette, 
than in violating half the moral laws of the two tables of 
Mount Sinai. Their conscience torments them for having 
sat when they ought to have stood, or stood when they 
ought to have knelt ^ but will any one undertake to say that 
this sting of self-reproach is the voice of (Jod ? Will 
any one say it is a proof of immortality ? Will any one say 
it is a proof that there must be an omniscient being, for no 
other being could know it? No doubt the judgment of con- 
science serves a very large and useful purpose in dogs and 
monkeys, jackdaws and men, but it is no proof of the point 
assumed by Dr. Payne Smith in the lecture xmder examina- 
tion. 
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A servant is responsible to his master, a banker to his 
clients, a guardian to his ward ; does this responsibility im- 
ply that the master can read the heart of his servant ? Does 
the banker believe his clients to be omniscient ? Is the 
ward supposed to be an expert in judging of the motives of 
hu guardian's conduct ? Certainly not. Besponsibility does 
not imply that there must be some one in authority, and that 
some one capable of reading motives, and therefore omni- 
scient. The assertion is so old that it is accepted without 
thought, but, like many a proverb, with much show of wis- 
dom, it has no substantial truth. 

Now, iQstead of the word " man,^** insert the word dog or 
cat, jackdaw or monkey, in the paragraph commencing on p. 
26 of the Dean*8 lecture, and let the worth of the argument 
be estimated by the reader. A ifig knows right from wrong 
in some measure at any rate ; ** If so, what follows ? I an- 
swer" (says Doctor Smith) '^ the necessity of religion, and 
thereof of revelation. Besist as men will and do, they hare 
but a dioice between two alternatives^ Either all this pre- 
sent state of things, in which every faculty has its appro- 
priate field of exercise, and every external possibility has 
opposite to it an internal faculty : — either all this is an illu*> 
sion and deceit — ^a purposeless and objectless piece of jug^ 
glery — or, if it be a realily, then the existence [in a dog or 
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cat] of faculties obliging [it] to distiiigaish between right and! 
wrong [when it has stolen apiece of meat — say from the Idtchev 
dresser] constitate [it] a revponsi^U agent. If [it] i& 
responsible, [it] is responsible to some one ; and certain- 
penalties are necessarily attached to the neglect, the misuse, 
and the violation of [its] moral powers [I I]. The person to 
whom [the dog or cat] is responsible mnst be capable of form- 
ing an equitable jadgmen;b, and therefore mast know the 
motiyes as well as the outward acts, and for this nothing less 
than omniscience will suffice pi]. He must hare the power 
of apportioning adequate rewards and pumshments to [the 
acts of the dog or cat], and this will need little less than 
omnipotence [I I]. And as no* adequate reward or pmufih" 
ment follows in this life, there must be some other state in 
which [dogs, cats, monkeys, and jackdaws] will be dealt with 
according to their deserts. If not, then there exists in [these . 
creatures] a whole cliiss of faculties, which seem to find in 
this present state of things an appropriate field for their 
exercise, but which they are under no necessity of using. . . . 

Nature cannot have so bungled her work It doe^not 

matter to the argument whether conscience [or tiie conscious 
guilt of ^the animal] be natural or acquired (tl), it is bound 
to use [tiie^facidi^] simply because it has- it. The [cat or 
dog] is bound to live as a responsible being amply beeause 
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[it] has the faculty of distmguishing between right and 

wrong Either, then, nature is a sham, and her laws 

not universal, and this present state of things a delusion, or 
there is a universal judge, and a future state in which reward 
and punishment will be meted out in strict accordance with 
the rightness and wrongness of actions. Where every dog 
who has not been beaten for stealing a mutton chop from a 
butcher's stall shall be duly punished, every jackdaw of 
Bheims who has purlomed a cardinal's ring shall be adequately 
banned, and every monkey that has hidden his master's spoons 
shall be justly dealt with for its misdeeds. Is the argument 
satisfactory, think you ? I say nothing. 

The Dean says (p. 30), " Whatever round in the ladder of 
human progress you like to examine, I will make bold to say 
that you will find the religious and moral state of mankind 
there holding a very close relation to the degree of mental . 
culture and civilization to which it has attained." Is this a 
fact 7 Is it at all borne out by histoiy, or by the attitude of 
the present civilized and cultured age towards the Bible 7 

Take the Jews. First look at them in the wilderness — 
" the chosen people of God," — ^under his special providence, 
and guided by Moses himself, who had familiar intercourse 
with Gfod. Their religion, I suppose, was perfect, as it issued 
from Sioai, but what was the '' mental culture and civilization'* 
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of the wanderers ? Their whole story impresses us with the 
very lowest possible idea of their mental and moral qualities* 
Their learning, indeed I could it compete with the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, who taught Moses all he knew ? As for their 
^yilization, could it be put into competition with that of the 
people who had enslayed them ? 

Look at them again frbm the time of Rehoboam to the 
captivity. Was their " mental culture and civilization " 
at any time to be compared with that of Greece and Bome? 
Where are their mighty statesmen, jurists, poets, sculptors, 
orators? where their historians, where their philosophers? 
where the proofs of advanced civilization in their social 
institutions, or national government, or national great- 
ness? 

Or come to mediaBval times, from Constantino to the Befor- 
mation. Is it true that the morality and intellectual light of 
Christendom was a beacon to the world in this long period. 
' Are not these centuries of implicit Christian faith emphati- 
cally called the dark ages ? dark because of their moral dark- 
ness, dark because of their mental degradation, dark because 
of their civil polity? 

Take England itself from the first planting of Christianity 
in our island to quite recent times, say the final collapse of 
the sincere attempts to govern mankind on Gospel principles 
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under the Paritans, and Hie consequent lestorofion of Charles 
XL WiU its BUMrsdstflrt», its edai»tion,ita intelligence, its civili- 
sation, bear ont the statement; of the Dean of Canterbary t Was 
it greater in these respects than all the ancient monarchies of 
tiie world 7 Is it at all tme that Christian conntries haye 
been distingoished for morality and mental endowments? 
The rery contrary of the statement may fairly be main- 
tained. The darkest and most benighted period of the whole 
worid is that which followed the establiednnent of Christianity 
np to the inyention of printing. The most bigoted and sensa- 
lesft wars were the Holy Wars, where erery soldier called 
himself a soldier of Christ. The most savage and foolish 
persecntions have been those of Christian against Christiaii. 
The most inane and ridicidons literature is that of the school- 
men on religions metaphysics. The most nnconth and nncivi- 
Used societies are those which are most ezdiasiTely religions. 
Need we go to America for proof? Bead the history of 
xtnnneries and monasteries ; look at the Protestant citiea of 
France, privileged by Henri lY., those hot-beds of rebellioB 
and anarchy ; look where you will, in Sweden, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, and the contradiction meets yon in the face. 
Tme, England is now enjoying a large share of mental cnl- 
tnie and civilization, bnt it has other powers to thank — ^print^ 
iog, ships, railroads^ scieikce, general education, newspapeia. 
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«ad aboYe all tibat precise, critical and enqtuzing spirit in /all 
things so characteristic of this a^ge. 

The natural tendem^ of religion is to akut out mental col- 
tare, and hence the rooted hatred of the religions worid to 
science generally. Inqniry and faith are two opposite poles. 
Beligion is essentially stationary. It stereotypes the mind. 
It admits, when consistent with itself, of no progress. Mentai 
cnHnre and civilization, instead of heing its handmaids, 
are its worst enemies. Who are the great recipients of the 
Gospel, the liberal, self-helpinl and thonghtful? No, the 
foolish and helpless. One has said, whose authority the 
Bean will recognise, ^ not many irise men, not many mighij, 
not many noble are called, for hotdi not Qod made foolish the 
wisdom of this world ?^' It is Bim|dy trntrue, a statement in 
direct opposition to tiie plain record of all history and tfll 
experience, '^ that noiSdng raises, refines, and purifies men 
Bke religion." Mdnks are proyerbial for tilie very opposite, 
and if we would find elerated thought, refined manners, and 
imselfish lives, it is not in re>ligious societies we should look 
for them. 

The next a;dom is one of those ad oaptandum dogmas 
which will not bear the dHghtert test. The Dean says (p. 
B3) — « Nature cannot develop any being higher than herself, 
nor endow it with irants ifhich she cannot supply. If nature 
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develops intellect, morftiity, religion, then the power wUch 
developed these focolties must also be intellectual, moral, 
religions. What can this power in nature be but the work- 
ing of God ? Out of nothing comes nothing. The effect 
cannot' be greater than the cause." 

The whole of this paragraph is most fallacious, and of course 
assumes the point which materialists and oihers wholly deny. 
First look at it from the Dean's own standpoint. '' If nature 
develops intellect, morality, religion, then," says the Dean, 
" nature or the power comprehended by the word, must be 
intellectual, moral, religious." Put it thus — If God developed 
matter then God must be material. If He developed fire, 
electricity, gravity. He must possess in himself these forces. 
If he developed minerals, vegetables, and animals, he must be 
mineral, vegetable, and animal. " For out of nothing comes 
nothing ;" that is, water must proceed from water, fire from 
fire, matter from matter; matter cannot proceed from the 
immaterial anymore than spirit from the material. Will the 
Dean endorse this application of his dictum ? Does he not 
see see how fatal it is to the cause he is advocating ? It cuts 
the ground from under him. He says man cannot spring 
from matter, because man possesses mind, which matter does 
not possess. Similarly, the earth cannot come from God, for the 
earth is matter without spirit, and God is spirit without matter. 
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As one to be conyinced by the Dean's argument, and not 
already in the same class of thinkers, I must ask him how he 
can suppose that an adversary would for a moment admit his 
premiss ? Man has a spirit ; spirit must proceed from spirit. 
Qod only is spirit. Ergo, man proceeds from God. Take 
the other side. Man has a material body ; a material body 
can only proceed from a material body ; if, therefore, man 
proceeds from Qod, God must have a material body, for 
" out of nothing comes nothing." 

The materialist, however, would deny the major of the 
syllogism, the minor, and the conclusion. He would deny 
that man has a spirit, if by spirit is meant something inde- 
pendent of matter ; he would deny that the spirit which he 
possesses must proceed from the spirit ; he would deny that 
man must, therefore, proceed from God. 

Of course the Dean knows that most men against whom 
his lecture is directed beHeve that the mind, including intelli- 
gence and conscience, has nothing to do with spirit or imma- 
teriality; but is as much an outcome of matter as sight, 
hearing, and perception. This is not the place to enter into 
the proof of this subject ; but such being the stand-point ot 
the opponents, is it not marvellous that the Dean should start 
with assuming as an axiom the very thing he professes to 
prove ? 
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Again, suppose man is a developed animal— for some of 
the Dean's opponents think that he is— what a worthless 
thing is the reply. Suppose matter to be eternal, that it 
assumed by inherent force tangible shapes, that low y«getable 
and animal life are merely organisms perfectly consistent 
with the possible combinations and pemmtations of matter 
and force, that higher regetable and animal life are deTeloped 
organisms — somewhat as trees are deyeloped seed, and birds, 
serpents, and crocodiles are developed eggs, or as steam and 
ice are water under the influence of a new force or different 
degree of a normal force, rocks of gas, and mind of matter — 
suppose, I say, this, or something like this, is the^lea of the 
plaintifi^ what is ihe value of the defence which ignores it 
wholly, and assumes, as undisputed, the very things under 
trial ? Why, the point Bssumed is the crux, and cannot be 
admitted as an axiom or lemma. 

In conclusion, the Dean, in his fnal summing up, says 
{p. &S)i '' The Bible never gives us any seicBitific knowledge 
in a scientific way. When it does seem to give us any such 
knowledge, as in the 1st chapter of G^enesis, there is a very 
important differentia about it. What it si^s has always re- 
ference to man. The 1st chapter of Q^esis does not tell us 
how the earth was formed absolutely— ;geology ought to tell 
us that. It teUs us how it was prepared and fitted for man." 
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Can this be true— can it possibly be true ? Does not the 
1st chapter of Genesis tell us how the earth was formed 
absolutely, according to the Mosaic belief? Where is it said 
that the earth was made in the beginning, and for long 
centuries was the abode of other animals and the bed of other 
vegetables ? But in the fulness of time God determined to 
place in it a superior race, and took six days to re-arrange 
the whole, and adapt it to his intended new creation. 

I suppose the Dean must be one of those who believe a 
stop occurs in the middle of the second verse, which severs 
the pre-adamite world from the world as it now is ; but does 
he imagine there was no light in the pre-adamite world ? 
Does he imagine there was no dry ground ? Does he imagine 
there was no firmament or atmosphere ? His hypothesis is 
as full of impossibilities as the ordinary Mosaic one, and 
stands fully as much in broad contradiction to the record of 
the rocks. But is not this a most unworthy paltering with 
'* revelation 7" Would any scientific authorities so prevari-^ 
cate in order to defend an imtenable theory 7 Driven by 
modem thought from the straightforward interpretation of 
words and sentences, theologians are not ashamed to find 
cabalistic meanings, non-natural readings, words used in a 
sense never dreamt of by their predecessors in pre-scientific 
times. I said creation, but I meant adaptation ; I said days^ 
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but I meant ages ; I Bay male and female, but T mean male 
onlj. God said let the earth bring forth grass, and herbs, 
and trees ; but he only meant to say let it bring forth different 
kinds of grass, and herbs, and trees to what it had done 
heretofore. Ood said let the waters bring forth fish and 
fowl; but he meant, let the existing races be changed. God 
said let the earth bring forth beasts, and reptiles, and man ; 
but his words mean, let it bring forth different beasts and 
reptiles, better suited to man— the new creation. 

This quibbling would not be suffered to pass in a country 
court with Dogberry and Sir Andrew Aguecheek for justices, 
and is pitiable when put forth by men of high honour and 
truthfulness to throw dust in the eyes of the unlearned. If 
language may be so tortured, the sooner we learn the jugglezy 
of exegesis the better. By all means let there be a key hung 
up in eyery National School : Creation means ''adaptation," 
day means ''long ages," bring forth means " change," man 
and woman mean "man," ABC mean X Y Z, or anything 
else which the exigencies of science require or ever will 
require. Truly may the Dean affirm (p. 38), " Beason is no 
judge of what revelation teaches ;" no, indeed, there is, as he 
tells us, a "meaning hid which we neyer should hare 
expected." 

^ " If all had been plain, easy, commonplace (p. 89), rerela* 
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tion would not have been needful/' Oh ! for Uie shifts of 
dialecticians I Oh I for the sophistries of theology I Oh I 
that able men should be taught so to prevaricate and think 
they ore defending truth ! The Dean does not mean by 
"plain, easy, and commonplace," open to observation, intel- 
ligible on ordinary principles, agreeable to experience ; but 
mystic, unthinkable, past finding out. If there was not some 
deep mystery, wholly unthinkable, beyond the pale of man's 
natural comprehension, revelation would not have been needed, 
lliat is the trde meaning of the words. How stands the 
matter— God made man, and endowed him with an under* 
standing which could not possibly fathom a secret, the know- 
ledge of which is ess^tial to his weU being here and his 
salvation hereafter. Use his powers as he might, it was 
morally impossible he should fathom this secret, as it was 
absolutely past finding out. Having thus made him, Gk)d s^t 
him into the world a responsible being, and for thousandd 
and thousands of years left him wholly in the dark. At length 
he whispered the secret to an individual, and this individual 
told it to his family, ^d this family in time became a small 
nation, not so big as Wales, and less known. H«re the secret 
was so unheeded, that the Very priests who were suppoded 
to gnaird it found it one day by accident while rummaging in 
&e tenq^le, and were disbelieved for their pains when the dis* 
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coyery was announced. Hundreds of years rolled on, and the 
matter got more and more neglected ; but ultimately, in a 
small Tillage, in a mechanic's family, rose one who said he 
came to supplement the secret. He told what he had to say 
to twelve day labourers, carefully selected, but not all equally 
worthy. Men haye continued on haggling and quibbling to the 
present time. We think Protestanism the depot of the secret. 
There are, statistically speaking, about 90 millions of nominal 
Protestants in the world ; these 90 millions are split into 150 
sects, one of the sections is the Anglican church, which is 
again divided into several parties, and each party is trying to 
stamp out the other. Only one of these parties can be right. 
Having pitched upon one little sect, the supposed depository, 
yon must next remember its statistical numbers say one 
thing, but all are not Christians that are so called. Hobbes, 
Hume, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and their adherents, are sta- 
tistically Ohristians, but Christian priests claim them only na« 
merically. Sifted thus, the true church will be reduced to s 
few hundreds or thousands at most, a little flock that bears no 
mark whereby it may be known, and the millions besides are 
ignorant of this revelation so essential to their happiness. Is 
this the way of God 7 does he hide the sun under a bushel 7 
does he give his ram to a select few, and deny it to the large 
world7 does he respect persons and nationalitieB ? would an 
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earthly father be so partial and unjust? is monopoly and 
clique at all like the character which reason forms of Ood ? is 
it at all in character with the works of Nature ? can one single 
instance be found to justify such an hypothesis ? '^ I assume" 
(says the Dean, at starting] << the uniyersality of the laws of 
God. What holds good of all known cases holds good of all 
cases whatsoeyer.*' 

These are the Dean's own axioms. Now, what holds good 
of all known cases? That God is the God of all alike, and 
not of one nation, or family, or individual. That all the gifts 
of nature are freely distributed. That his gifts are not de- 
layed and doled out with a niggard hand. He does not give 
a coat of many colours to a Joseph and deny it to his brethren. 
He does not send his Benjamin a mess from his table fire times 
greater than he sends the rest. This is not the " uniyersality 
of the laws of God " which the Dean speaks of. His laws 
are large and uniyersal; they hold good of all known 
cases. Let us try reyelation by the test. It is not uniyersal| 
but partial. It does not, therefore, conform to the test 
of all known cases, and if << what holds good of all known 
cases holds good of all cases whatsoeyer/'the claim of reyela* 
tion, being weighed in the balance, will be found wanting. 

'< Man,*' says the Dean, '< without reyelation is a bungle, a 
fedlure, a mistake;** but reyelation made for man and yet 
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unknown to or rejected by him, is sorely a far greater bungle, 
a more signal faUure, a mor^ fatal mistake. If (p. 8) '^ we 
may feel morally sure that man would not be left by his Maker 
without a revelation to raise him out of his state of misery 
and vice," we may be doubly sure that he would not be left 
4,000 years without it, and that the reyelation being made, 
would not after all these centuries be still the heirloom of a 
small minority of our race. We may be morally sure that the 
remedy would be wide and universal as the disease ; that it 
would bear upon its facd the unmistakeable image and super* 
scription of the divine sender, that its origin would be no more 
a matter of doubt " than any other of the known works " of 
God with which we are familiar. So tested, revelation and 
the Christian rehgion wholly fail to answer the test, and 
we must give judgment in the Dean's own words, " What 
holds good of aU known cases " does not hold good in the 
pkintifiPs case, and therefore judgment must be givea 
ligainsi him. 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETT, IN ST. OEORGE'S HALL, IN 1871« 

No. 1.— Julian's Beply to the lecture entitled " Materialistio TheorieB," 
deliTOTed April 25, by Dr. Thompson, Archbisliop of York. 

No. 2.— Julian's Beply to the leeture entitled " Science and Keyelation," 
deliyered April 28, by Dr. Payne Smith, Dean of CanterbnrV. 

No. 3.— T?i6 Lecty/re o/Db. LiaHTPOor, on " Proof of the Authenticity 
of the Fowrth Gospel" is not allowed to he printed. Probably 
the leciwrer Mmseljfeels that it wiU not hear the test of 
criticism. 

No. 4— Julian's Beply to the Bey. W. Jackson, M.A., P.S.A., on 
**PoBitiyiflm^* (shortVyJ. 

BepUea to the rwncmwng Uciwres mU dmi/y appea/r in the acme series. 



BT THE SAME AND OTHEBS. 

BIOLOGY V. THEOLOGY, 

BEING THE TWELVE PAMPHLETS RECENTLY ISSUED BOUND IN 

ONE VOLUME (shortly). 

SUBJECTS OF THE TWELVE PAMPHLETS. 

No. 1.—" On the Identity of the Vital and Cosmical Principle." By E. 

Lewins, M.D., Staff Snrgeon-MAJor of Her Majesty's Forces. 
No. 2.—" The Physical Theory of Animal Life." A Beyiew by Julian. 
No. a— "The Nature of Man Identical with that of other Animals." By 

Jttlian. 
No. 4.— BiOLoaT versus Thbologt ; or " Christ and the Christian Idea, 

yiewed from a Biological standpoint." By Jttlian. 
No. 6.— Biology versus Thboloot; or "The Mosaic and Christian 

Ideas wholly without Originality." By Julian. 
No. 6.— Biology versus Theology; or "life on the Basis of Hylo- 

zoism." By Julian. 
No. 7.— Biology versus Theology; or "Identity of the Vital and 

Cosmical Principle, according to Dr. Lewins." By Julian. 
No. 8.— Biology versus Theology— " The Mission of Moses," from 

the G^erman of SchiUer. Annotated by Julian. 
No. 9.— Biology versus Theology—" Christ not diyine nor his death 

yicarious." By Julian. 
No. 10.— Biology versus Theology— " The Cnr^ Meslier and his Will," 

from the German of Stranss, with Preliminary Bemarks by 

Julian. 
No. 11. — ^Biology versus Theology — "The Bible irreconcilable with 

science, experience, and eyen its own statements." By Julian. 
No. 12.— Biology versus Theology— " The Dinner of the Count de 

Boolainyilliersfrom Volt^re," with an Introduction by Julian. 
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The evidence adduced bj Professor Rawlinson in behalf 
of the Old and New Testaments is jast that incidental coinci- 
dence which belongs to tales of fiction, mythology, and fable. 
It would go to prove that the poetic romances about Zeus or 
Juno are true, because geographers and travellers have 
found and identified the hill called Olympus. That Cleopatra 
really swallowed her pearl ear-ring because her name has been 
deciphered on the Eosetta stone. And that Pharaoh, with 
his whole host, must have been drowned in the Eed Sea, 
because a chariot wheel was once reported to have been 
found in the vicinity. 

Incidental coincidences of this sort have no further value 
than the empty fact obviously set forth by them. Mrs. 
Nickleby is a good satire upon this method of proof. The 
name Sennacherib engraved on a broken stone of ancient date 
would be triumphant proof to 6uch a mind that the legend 
told about the angel of death, in the Second Book of Kings, 
is verbally true ; and the figure of a man's foot-print on 
Mount Carmel would demonstrate the fact of Christ's ascen- 
fiioiL With proof like this the tales of Jack the Oiant 
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Killer might be verified, whereas the only thing proved in 
any such cases is the bare fact itself, and the obvious infer- 
ence that it was known when the engraving was made, or the 
tale written. In the case of the foot-print still less can be said, 
perhaps the only safe inference would be that an impression 
resembling a man's foot is to be seen on Mount Carmel, and 
that those who ascribe it to the ascension must have heard of 
that tradition. 

The object of the lectures now in the course of delivery in 
St. George's Hall is to bring forward evidence of the truth 
of Scripture — its divine inspiration and consequent credibilty. 
The evidence is subdivided into twelve lines, and each lectur/e 
occupies one. Professor Rawlinson undertook the historic line. 
His object is to show that the alleged historical difficulties of 
the Old and New Testaments are without solid foundation. 

This he makes out, first by throwing overboard all figures ; 
and next by adducing a few names discovered recently in 
Babylon, Egypt, and elsewhere, corresponding more or less 
accurately with those mentioned in the Bible. The weight 
of this argument is about equal to Fluellen's proof of 
resemblance between Alexander and Henry V., seeing one 
was born at Macedon and the other at Monmouth, both of 
which places begin with M. 

Suppose that the Professor has carried his point ; suppose 
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he has demonstrated that the historical portions of the Old 
and New Testaments referred to by him are really historical, 
and that the difficalties which beset them may be satisfac- 
torily explained ; what is done ? Nothing. We only then 
get as far as Tacitus, Thucydides, or Gibbon might have 
brought us. The real crux is noj; whether the history of the 
Bible is true history, but whether its supematuralism is 
true. Can the probability of supematuralism be established 
by any amount of testimony whateyer ? Cannot medical 
science offer a plain and simple solution of such phenomena ? 
and does not all history teem — ^literally teem with examples 
of mental delusion, or the delusions of cunning, insomuch 
that no conceiyable amount of testimony can make men. be* 
lieye that the laws of Nature can run riot. 

Every clinical tyro knows perfectly well, as a matter 
of every day occurrence, that mental delusion is common 
enough, and that it is invariably connected with bodily de- 
rangement. It need not partake of the nature of conscious 
fraud, because the victim is self-deluded, and does not think 
one way and talk another. He neither wishes to deceive, 
nor believes his delusion to be such. The organ of the mind 
is perverted, and thought is distorted, just as sensible objects 
are when seen through rayed or knotted glass. 

If a person were to relate to his neighbours, in the present 
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day, under the Impression that he was speaking truth, a tale 
of wonder, fiill of mcredible incidents and airy dreams, it 
would be regarded as symptomatic of morbid action, and 
relegated at once into the domain of pathology ; nor would 
the incidental mention of a well-known name or place render 
the tale one whit more credible. The speakeir would be re- 
garded by eyery auditor of sober judgment as the* victim of 
mental hallucination, and a fit subject for curative treatment. 

The delusion would be demonstrated by its inherent im- 
possibility. The thoughts are not consistent with general 
experience. The words point to events inconsistent and 
supernatural. The more miraculous the tale the more morbid 
its relator. The plea of inspiration would be regarded as a 
certain proof of disease. The claim of kingship and divinity 
would be held in the same light ; and if 20 or 30 other 
persons came forward to corroborate the statements, saying 
they themselves were eye and ear witnessse, it would have to 
effect in the least. Every ordiilary hearer in possession 6f 
his senses would know that their intellects jangled out of 
tune, because there was a rift in the lute of all. 

What evidence, I itsk, could pfossibly be produced to show 
that such visionaries Spoke the words oi truth and soberness t 
Suppose they said they once saw a Inan pull down Temple 
Bar, and rtdi up Primrose Hill With the gates and gate posts 
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on his back. That be twice oroBsed the Thames on drj liand, 
fot a ferryman warod his kat oy^ the Watet and the meif 
divided, but as he entered the Regent's Park, the keeper's 
dog scolded him in good French. When the man reached 
the top of the hill he felt thirsty, bnt seeing the shin-bone of 
an ox, he gaye it a kick, and £Drihwith a stream of Water 
inyested the whole hill, two feet deep, without overflowing 
the plain below. A city beadle coming to the Spot, held up 
his staff of office, and forthwith the sun lapped up the Watet, 
imd no soon^ was this done than a ooach^&nd->four appeidred 
in mid air and carried the beadle into the dkmds. 

Snppose this, or something like this, had been grayely xe^ 
kted as a i^efitable fact, would any teirtknony in the whole 
fdrld make it credible t WouM the united voices of alt 
{london? Wduld tiie corroborfttiye testimony of all the 
'fhaun&aturgi itom ApoUoikius of Tyatta to Vincent de Paul, 
and from Prince Aleicaiider of Hobenlohe to Edward 
trying ? You might plead that Temple Bar is a reality, 
iiiat Primrose Bill is a hill well>^known, and the Thames an 
&igltsh rlYer, bdt these truthful incidents Would not corro^ 
borate tiie tale ; no, iiot if you found the word Temple Bar 
engravdd on one of the tioonuments of St. Paul's Cathedral^ 
or on the walls of Kensington Museum. 

This is the task which Professor Bawlinson hae taken in 
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hand, for this sort of story is one of the alleged difficulties 
he has undertaken to remoye from the narratives of the Old 
and New Testaments. It is wholly impossible to sever the 
miracles and marvels of the Bible from the history. The 
tale of Samson and the jaw>bone, Balaam and the talking 
ass, Elisha and the Moabite, are as inseparable from Bible 
history as the choice of Saul to the office of King, or the 
downfall of the wall in Aphek, which crushed 27,000 fugi- 
tives beneath its ruins. 

It will be said that the tale of the imbeciles above related 
is a string of marvels without an object, but what object 
would change its aspect? Suppose it were said that the ob- 
ject was the conversion of London from frivolity to a rational 
use of life. Would this help the matter in the least ? Wouli 
Dr. Mandsley say that removes the case from the sphere d 
mental alienation ? Would he not rather say the tale is 
hopelessly incoherent, and wholly unsuited to any high end? 

But suppose it is said that God is the instrument, and al 
this has been done because in no other way can he arrest thd 
attention and improve the conduct, of mankind ; would this 
satisfy ? Certainly not. A worse way could not have beei 
adopted to secure the serious consideration of the really 
thoughtful. The record of miracles instead of being an 
assurance, is the greatest of all stumbling blocks. K all 
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that is supernatural were eliminated from the Bible, its state- 
ments would be, as far as we are concerned, more easy of 
credit. 

All the testimony of all the writers that ever wrote could 
never make credible to really thinking men in the latter 
half of the 19th century, the statement that tlie waters of 
the flood covered the whole earth some 15 cubits deep, ob- 
serving the line of hill and dale, regardless of the law that 
water finds its level. All the testimony of all Europe could 
never make it credible that a legion of devils settled in one 
man, but being bidden to depart, jumped into a herd of pigs, 
and were drowned in the sea. 

Knowing that water finds its level, no amount of testimony 
can establish as a fact the tale above referred to. We must 
ourselves see it to believe it, and if each one saw it for him- 
self, it would no longer be incredible ; it would no longer be 
a law of nature that water always finds its level. If miracles 
bci real and not, as we assert, the illusions of minds out of 
their proper relation to reality, nature is altogether lawless. 

When, therefore. Professor Eawlinson, after pointing out 
a few names, and ignoring the figures of Scripture, says (p. 
40) " I know of no other cavil against the historical accuracy 
of the New [and Old] Testament that I can regard as worthy 
of being dignified with the name of difficulty," we ask him^ 
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what be snys to all this ttiountam of difficaltj— the incredible 
legends, the pnrportlesd miracles, the whole thread of snpei^-' 
naturalism which is so interwoven in the narratives that the 
iistory itself would t avel ont if tie threads were removed ? 
Is not this ft difficulty worthj of being dignified with the 
jaame 7 Is this a senseless ^vil ? Is it not the very essence 
ef the whole matter under dispute? but all this is tacitly 
{>a6sed over as if it existed not. Explain this, and the petty 
discrepancies paraded by the Professor would be like specks 
on the sun's disc — ^petty, indeed, in comparison, though still 
great ; enormously gteat, when we aite told to believe that 
they are the words of direct and verbal inspiration — ^inspirA- 
Hon that led into all fruth'-^inspiration that absolutely pre- 
cltides the possibility of error, lind demands from all genera- 
tions of men implicit ob^cfience. 

Let us now look how the Professor has performed the tadk 
allotted him, regardless of these Vast omissions. He begintf 
his statement with the obvious fact that the period between 
the Flood and the Ejcodus is fat too short to account foi* the 
rise and development of the many vast empires which at the 
time had evidently appealed ;^-Ghina, India, Persia, Egypl^ 
and Assyria^-*-Phognlcia, an offshoot of Assyria, — Greece, an 
dtfshoot of Egypt,-'*^and several others. Some of these, even 
by the Bible account, had histories at the time, and, clearly, 
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many inore years must have elapsed ttan can te crowded into 
tlie lives of Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, with 
that brief period of bondage in Egypt, 

Professor Eawlinsoh says — " Our English version [makes 
this period] but a very little to exceed 1000 years.*^ Calmet 
inakes it only 856 years. 

How is this difficulty met ? The Professor says that *' a 
special uncertainty attaches to the numbers in question from 
the fact that they are given differently in the different ancient 
versions. . . . Our English numbers represent those of the 
Hebrew text, [but] the numbers of tte Septuagint and [of] 
the Samaritan version are different.'^ He then goes on to 
state that the Samaritan text lengthens the period ^< by six 
centuries and a half,^' and the Septuagint, ^' according to some 
copies gives 1072 years as the interval, [and] according to 
others 1172 years.** 

By turning to Greneos 3d., 10-26, we get the e^Lactintertal 

between the Flood anc} tbe birth of Abraham. It will be 

f^utd to be exactiy 292 years.* 

^ Shem begat Arpliaxad 2 yeafb after the IloOd« 
Arphaxad lived 36 years and begat Salah. 
Sakib lireld 80 yeitfK and begat fibei^« 
Eber lived 84 years and begat Peleg. 
Pelpg lived 80 years and begat Ben. 
Ben lived 82 ydttrii aoid l^gat Sertigf. 

Semg liyed 90 years and begat Naber. 
Nabor lived 29 years and begat Terah. 
Terah lived 70 years aiikd begat Abribbaai* 



Total . . 292 
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It is jiist as easy to trace the exact date from the hirth of 
Ahrahamjo the going down of Jacoh to Egypt : Ahraham 
was 100 at the birth of Isaac,* Isaac 60 at the birth of 
Jacob,! *^^ Jacob 130 when he presented himself before 
Pharoah.f Adding these numbers together, gives us 290, 
Well, then, 292 + 290 = 682, the entire interval between 
the Flood and the beginning of the sojourn. How six cen- 
turies can be added, I am at a loss to imagine, — ^the dates are 
so 'positively stated, and the whole interval so completely 
accounted for. 

Now for the length of the sojourn. St. Paul says (Gal. 
iii., 17), the period between the covenant made with Abra- 
ham and the giving of the law on Mount Sinai was 430 years. 
It will be seen at once by the reader that the entry of Jacob 
into Egypt divides this period into two exact halves, of 215 



* Genesis zzi., 6. f Genesis zxv., 26. 

{ Genesis xlvu., 9. 

I grant tlubt the age of Isaac (60) does not correspond with other dates, 
bnt this is only another blander of the inspired historian. It shoald be 74, 
not 60. He was 180 at his death (xzx7., 18) ; subtract 106=74, not 60. 
The 106 comes thns :— 

Jacob was 180 and Joseph 40 when the sojonm began (zzxy., 18). 
40 

90 when Joseph was bom. 

16- Age of Joseph when sold (zzzvii. 2). 

106 when Isaac died. 
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years each.* Fifteen months (say a year) intervened before 
the law was given, and therefore the duration of the sojourn 
was 214 years. Hence, from the Flood to the Exodus was 
just 796 years. This is equivalent to the interval between 
the present year and the middle of the reign of William the 
Conqueror. 

Similarly, the period of Egyptian bondage may be easily 
calculated. Thus, Moses was 80 years old at the Exodus ; 
Joseph was 40 when his father came to Egypt, and 110 at 
death, so that he lived 70 years after the sojourn began. By 
adding these two numbers together, and subtracting from 216, 
we get 165, the interval between 'the death of Joseph and 
birth of Moses. It can be of very little consequence what 
the Greek or Simaritan versions may say — if there had been 
a single interval left, speculators might have had room for the 
wildest guesses ; but there is no such room for conjecture, 
and if the period is wrong the Bible is responsible for the 
error. 

* Abraham was 75 at the time of the covenant, and 100 at the birth of 
Isaac- Hence we have — 

years. 
Prom Abraham's call to the birth of Isaac 25 

Age of Isaac at the birth of Jacob 60 

Age of Jacob when he appeared before Pharaoh 130 

215 
One year of sojonm in the wilderness 1 

The sojourn in Egypt 214 



215+215=480 
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Professor Rawlinson Jmows perfectly well tbat the Septu- 
agint has no authority when it differs from positiye state- 
ments of the Hebrew rer^on. In many cases the text of the 
original has been obviously tampered with by the Seventy to 
meet the altered taste andknowlege of the times. The book 
of Daniel, for instance, is full of interpolations and additions 
in the Alexandrine version, and a fixed arbitrary meaning has 
been, without hesitation, introduced in numberless places where 
the original is doubtful. The book of Job is recast, that of 
Esther is about as much like the original as an air with 
variations is like the simple air. Throughout the whoje Greek 
translation may be noticed a want of scholarly knowledge 
of the original and a toning down of distasteful passages. 

In regard to the Samaritan Pei^tjateuch, it is not a little 
surprising that a Camden Professor of Ancient History, in a 
university like that of Oxford, should, in the present day, 
side with Morinus ,in preferring it to the original text-!-I 
thought that Gesenius had settled the question for ever. 
There cannot be a doubt respecting the corruptions of liie 
Samaritan Pentateuch ; the translators were bad grammarianB 
and knew little of exegedfi, many of the errors are from gross 
carelessness, but not a few of the various readings show 
palpable design, while a Samaritan bias and a leaning to the 
Samaritan faith miay be traced throughout, 
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It maj serye the Professor's purpose to hiat tbs^t these 
texts '' increase the interyal'* from six to nine centuries, but 
he ought, in fairness, to have shown his readers how t|us has 
been done. It does not speak much for the trustworthiness 
of a history which gives a margin of from six to nine cen- 
turies in a period of 582 years. 

In no other department of human knowledge is po mnch 
casuistry shown as in theology and religion. Strange, 
that a system which vaunts itself to be truth, the whok 
truth, and nothing but the truth, should resort to means and 
subterfuges which would not for an instant be tolerated in any 
secular branch of learning I No commentator of a book 
like Homer or Horace, Tacitus or Thucydides would dare to 
resort to such manoeuvres. What would be said of a professor 
who preferred a French translation of a Greek classic to the 
original text? what of one who defended a false statement, 
aay of Pliny, by hinting that an English editor has corrected 
it; and therefore Pli^y was right ; for this is the true gist of 
the argument : the Hebrew version is palpably wrong, the 
G<reek translators have corrected the error, an4 therefore Ihe 
or^nal is right after all. 

Bad as all this is, yet the concluding paragraph is still 
WQrse. If, says the Professor, aft^ all, the length of time is 
npt sufficient, '^ I should not be «fraid to grant that the 
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original record of Scripture [is] lost, and that ... we 
cannot possess the actual chronological scheme of Moses/' In 
fact, he gives up the Bible altogether, and so the question for 
the defence may be dismissed. 

Two pages further on the Professor attempts to defend the 
invasion of Palestine by a number of kings from the vicinity 
of the Persian Gulf, in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv.). 
He tells us that very recently (1868) has been discovered in 
cuneiform inscriptions notice of an Elamitic King, strong 
enough to invade and plunder Babylonia at a date, which, 
expressed in our ordinary manner, would be B.C. 2286, or 
67 years after the Flood I Why, what an outrage to common 
sense is here ! According to the Professor's own showing 
(p. 16.) the utmost limit of increase under the most favour- 
able circumstances is ** to double itself in 25 years." Taking 
this increase as our standard, four persons in 57 years would 
amount to 80, half males and half females. If of these only 
one-third were children, the total number of adult males would 
not exceed 10. 

Probably this number is too small, for in Genesis (x. 21) 
five sons of Shem are mentioned : Elam, Asshur, Arphaxad, 
Lud, and Aram. Presuming that four of these were born 
within 57 years, and all four had a similar increase to 
Arphaxad, this would give eight sons ; allowing the same to 
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ISToah and his two other sons, would bring the entire adult 
male population of the globe to 86 ; but what help does this 
afford, with these ihree dozen males we are to account for 
'' an Elamitic kin^ strong «nough to invade and plunder 
Babyloniai'' and (continues the Professor) ^ the possibility of 
such distant military expeditions receives illustration, at this 
far-off period of the world's history, from the epithet 
'Bavager of Syria/ borne by a Babylonian monarch about 
ihis date '' I ! 

This date, B.C. 2266, just 57 years after the destruction 
of all human beings except Noah and his three sons, with 
their respective wives, a King of Babylonia lived, who made 
war on other nations, and was styled **The Bavager of 
Syria." A king who had a formidable rival called the King 
of Elam, who must also have had his armies and subjects ; 
so that Babylonia, Syria, and Persia were established king- 
doms at any rate, with goodly populations, armies, and 
rulers ; this, only 57 years after the Flood, when the whole male 
population of the globe could not have exceeded 36 adult 
males. 

It is folly to comlTat such a statement. It is so pre- 
posterous that it carries its own refutation with it. No 
possible stretch of construction can render it credible. 
And thip is actually paraded in a Christian Evidence 
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lecfcare, to show that << the alleged historical difficulties " of 
the Pentateuch hare no foundation. 

The next <' defence " is the Exodus (p. 12). It is stated 
to be " a body of two millions," but this must be considerably 
under the mark, if the writer is correct in saying that there 
were " 600,000 that were men." 

Professor Rawlinson says, " With respect to [ this ] objec- 
tion, let it be observed . . that [ it ] turns upon the one 
point of number ; and that the numbers of the sacred texts 
are exactly the part of it which is least to be depended 
upon ... if for * 600,000 that were men * we were to 
read, 60,000, the whole narrative would stand good. But" 
(continues he) '< the numbers may be defended as they stand. 
• • • Assuming, therefore, the numbers to be sound, let 
us inquire what the great difficulties are of which so much 
has been made." 

In seeking to solve this difficulty. Professor Rawlinson 
divides it into two parts :— 

(1) The number of the Israelites which went down into 
Egypt; and 

(2) The length of their sojourn there. 

In regard to the first, the almost universal voice is " 70 
Bouls ; " and the quotation instantly occurs to every one, 
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'<all the souls of the house of Jacoh which came into Egypt 
were three score and ten" (Gen. xli. 27). 

" When we come to look into details," says the Professor, 
'^ we find first that the 70 souls of Jacoh*s descendants com- 
prise only two women . . . and no account is taken of 
the wives of his sons and grandsons. Supplying these 
omissions, we have for the family of Jacoh, as it entered 
Egypt, the number 267, instead of the number 70. . . . 
But this is far from being all. The children of Israel entered 
Egypt with their households, or retainers . . . . [ so 
that ] it appears to me quite probable that the tribe which 
took possession of the Land of Goshen, on the invitation of 
Joseph and Pharaoh, was a body of five or six thousand 
persons." 

So it appears to the Camden Professor of Ancient History ; 
but how does it appear to simple readers of the Bible ? Turn 
to Deuteronomy x. 22. Moses himself, a good authority, 
I suppose, does not say to the wanderers in the wilder- 
ness, " thy fathers went down into Egypt" with five or six 
thousand persons, as the Professor would have us read ; but 
" thy fathers went down into Egypt with three score and ten 
persons, and now the Lord thy God hath made thee as the 
stars of heaven for multitude," He does not say "the 
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family of Jacob," but "thy fathers," masters and retaiaOTS, 
heads of households and households, all who made up &e 
mass in the wilderness ; '^ thy fathers" went into Egypt, the 
entire number was " 70 souls," and see now how God hath 
multiplied you. 

The whole force of the argument lies in the greatness of 
the contrast. Moses says nothing at all of the multitude 
jmi^gined by the Camden Professor, but absolutely and 
positively " thy fathers which went down into Egypt 
were [neither more nor less] than three score and ten 
persons." 

This, however, is not all. When Stephen was stoned 
(Acts vii. 14), he gave an epitome of Jewish history ; and 
when he came to the point in question, said : <^ Then sent 
Joseph and called his father Jacob to him, and all his kindred 
three score &ni fifteen souls." I do not defend the discrepant^' 
but I assert that Stephen makes no recognition of the *^ fire 
or six thousand " imagined by Professor Bawlinson. 

I am quite certain if, in reply, we quibbled after the 
manner of this defence, that the Christian Evidence Society 
would have a strong charge against us. It would be said, 
and justly urged, that the united testimony of GJenesis, 
Deuteronomy, and Acts, had settled the question ; and it is 
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mere gratoitous presamption to augment the number given 
bj '^ inspiration *' from tens to as many thonsands.* 

It strikes me that a far greater difficulty occurs in attri- 
buting 10 children to Benjamin at the earij age of 22 or 23. 
Beuben, his eldest brother on the father's side, was 30 years 
older, and had but four children ; Simeon, the next bom, 
only six ; but Benjamin, who is described as a lad throughout 
the narratiye, is here said to be a perfect patriarch, with 10 
children.^ 

The second question is this : ''What was the duration of the 
sojourners* stay in Egppt ? " This has already been inyesti- 
gated in a previous part of this reply, and all that can be 
required now is to state that the Apostle Paul (Gal. iii. 17) 
has settled the question. It was 214 years nearly. 

* Genesia xlvi, is extremely precise: verse 7 explains what is meant by 
'* Jacob and aU his seed." It means '^ his sons, and his sons' sons, 
his dangliters, and his sons' danghters— even all his seed brought he with 
him into Egypt." It then gives the most minnte particnlars, setting 
down the very names of the fO persons : We have Benoenand fonr sons ; 
Simeon and six sons ; Levi and three sons ; Jndah and three Uvmg sons, 
wiidi two grandchildren ; Issaohar and fonr sons; Zebnlun and three 
sons; Gaaand seven sons ; Asher and three sons, one daughter, and two 
grandchildren ; Joseph and two sons ; Benjamin and ten sons ; Dan and 
one son ; NaphtaJi and fonr sons. ^' All the sonls that came with Jacob 
into Sgypt f those] which came out of his loins, besides the wives of his 
sons, aXl which came into Egypt were three score and six." That no 
donbt may possibly arisCj the next verse states, besides these 66 mnst 
be reckoned Joseph and his two sons ; adding these, and Jacob himself, 
" AU the sonls of the Tumse of Jacob which came into Egypt were 
three score and ten." Can words be more precise P 

t A large number of genealogies have been given us in the Old Testa- 
ment, and paternity is not ascribed to boys. In a previous note, the 
oeneration of Shem to Abraham has been given, and the youngest faAher 
^ahor) was 29 at the birth of his first bom. 
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The Professor says, " There was a tradition among the 
later Jews which brought down the term to 215 years ; but 
this tradition cannot reasonably be set against the plain 
words of Exodas ; and consequently we must take 430 years 
as the duration of the sojourn." 

Professor Rawlinson makes no scruple of setting the Greek 
translation and Samaritan version of the Pentateuch against 
the plain words of Moses when it suits his purpose, but re- 
fuses^ to go from the precise words of the bond when the 
precise words are most in his favour. But it is not tradition 
that brings down the term of the sojourn to 215 years, and it 
is not straightforward to ascribe to tradition what is an 
integral text of " inspired Scripture." 

The book of Exodus states (xii., 40, 41) " the sojourning 
of the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hun- 
dred and 30 years. And it came to pass at the end of the 
400 and 30 years, even the self-same day it came to pass, 
that all the host of the Lord went out from the land of 
Egypt."* 

St. Paul says the 430 years is to be reckoned from the Call 



* In Genesis xt., IS, Jehovah says to Abraham— *' Enow of a surety 
that thj seed shall be a stranger in a land not theirs, and shall serre 
them ; and they shall afflict them 400 years," not 430. The Book of AdtB 
(vii., 6) says— *' God spake on this wise> that his [Abraham's] seed 
shotud sojourn in a strange land ; and that they should bring them into 
bondage, and entreat them evil 400 years.*' 
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of Abraham. If St. Paul can be reconciled mth Moses and 
Stephen, well ; if not, inspiration contradicts inspiration, and 
the Professor must determine which horn of the dilemma he 
likes best. 

Now, the text of the book of Exodus does not say, the 
jsojoum in Egypt was 430 years, but "the sojourn of the 
people who dwelt in Egypt was 430 years," i. «., the people 
** vho dwelt in Egypt " were sojourners for 430 years, — ^they 
were sojourners from the time that God told Abraham to 
leav^e his home and become a sojourner in a strange land. 
Gol promised him a country, but the promised land did not 
vcoue into the possession of his seed for 430 years. That is 
wbat St. Paul says, and as the text in Exodus will, without 
yidence, bear this interpretation, which, indeed, seems 
plaisible, Professor Rawlinson is bound to accept it, and 
woUd indeed do so, only it serves his purpose to speak 
sli^tingly of it. 

Jot only is this interpretation given " by inspiration," not 
•onl; is it plausible, not only is it consistent with the old 
Testament statements, but it comes out with strange minute- 
uesf when balanced by indirect evidence. 

i.braham was 100 at the birth of Isaac, and 75 at the call ; 
tecce from the call to the birth of Isaac was 25 years. Isaac 
jt the birth of Jacob was 60 years old, and Jacob, when be 
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went down to Egypt, was 180. These figures added together 
gire 215 years — ^the interval between the "covenant made 
with Abraham " and the beginning of the sojourn. Add 215 
years for the sojourn, and the entire period will be 480. 
Whether Bt. Paul is a better authority than the Camden Pio- 
fbssor of Ancient History, I must leave my readers to 
decide.* 

Having disposed of these grave matters, the Professor 
says, the history " delivered to us in Judges and in the !Rrst 
Book of Samuel, is for the most part too modest and unpre- 
tending an account to tempt the assaults of sceptics." ** ?he 
exploits of Gideon and Samson (he adds) are viewed, ind<ed, 
with incredulity, merely on the ground that they are intriisi- 
cally improbable.** 

One cannot say much for the " modest and unpretendinj ' • 
narratives of either of these heroes. No two words could po- 
bably have been selected less suitable to the exploits ascribel to 
the heroes of the Book of Judges. 



* Joseph was alWe for the first 70 years of thesojonm, and we havithe 
history of Moses for the last 80. By St. Fanrs rendering, theigap 
between is 66 years. By the interpretation insisted on by Proflisor 
Bawlinson 380 years of the history is a dead blank — a century loiger 
than the whole period from the birth of Abraham to the setia- 
ment of his race in Goshen. Two more similar periods wonld bring tie 
history from Ezodns to the termination of the kingdom of Israel, and tkrei 
snch periods to the reign of Alexander the Great. Is it likely that oni 
fourth of the entire history of man, from the death of Noah to the zeigi 
of Alexand«r, should be an entire blank? 
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Where ia the modestjr and unpretending character of the 
exploit of Shamgar, who is said to have slain 600 of the 
Philistines with an ox-goad? where of Samson, who slew 1000 
with the jaw-bone of an ass ? Where of the slaughter of 
42,000 Ephraimites, because they could not " frame to pro- 
nounce " the word Shibboleth aright ? Where of the combat 
between the stripling David and the giant of Gath ? Where 
of the witch of Endor? What is to be said of the fight 
between the men of Benjamin and the men of Israel, recorded 
in Judges (xx., 18-25) ? We are told that the entire tribe of 
Benjamin contained 31,000 men, " from 20 years old and 
upwards, all that were able to go^ forth to war;" but these 
31,000 men slew in two days 40,000 of the children of 
Israeli Is this a modest, unpretending statement? is it at 
all credible ? but what is the sequel ? On the morrow the 
battle was renewed, and the whole aspect changed, for tiie 
Israelites set upon the men of Benjamin, and slew 25,000 of 
them in one day (I) ; 600 fled to Bimmon and lay concealed 
in a rock for four months* The work of carnage was not yet 
over, for the men of Israel next turned upon those who were 
not able "to go forth to war," the aged and* infirm, the 
women and children, the beasts and cattle, and destroyed them 
every one ; then having set fire to the eities of the tribe, they 
burnt them to the ground. 
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Haying thus dealt "with their hrother," they hegan to 
repent because "one tribe is lacking in Israel;" so thej 
•set upon the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead, and haying 
massacred all the men and married women, seized upon the 
maidens (400 in number), and gaye them to the men of 
Benjamin who had fled to Rimmon. There were still 200 
unproyided with wiyes, and these 200 were counselled to 
seize upon the " daughters of Shiloh/' who came to dance at 
a great feast. 

" In this " modest, unpretending " tale we are told — 

(1) That 31,000 Benjamites slew in two days 40,000 
Israelites. 

(2) That the residue of the yanquished army turned upon 
the conquerors, and slew in one day 25,000. 

(3) They then put to the sword all the rest of the tribe- 
old men, women, and children — and left not one suryiying ; 
they also killed all their cattle, and burnt all their houses. 

(4) They then scheme to proyide wiyes for the 600 men of 
Benjamin who had escaped. So they murder all the men 
and married women of Jabesh-gilead, and seize upon the 
young women as captiyes. We are told that 400 were 
thus seized and giyen to the fugitiyes;* 200 more were 

* If 400 were maniagable maideiiB, the number put %o tlie sword miut 
liave been several thousands. 
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carried off at a dance, and the 600 were duly provided with 
wives. 

The Professor may call this "a modest, unpretending 
account," without ** historic difficulty," but would he have 
said so if the tale had been told by Livy or Herodotus ? 

The residue of the lecture from this point to the notice of 
the book of Daniel needs very little remark. The Professor 
tells us that the portico of the Bubastite kings at Kamak 
contains a record of Shishak, which confirms the Bible story. 
What is this record ? It states that the kingdom of Israel, 
under Behoboam, was splft into two ; that Egypt sided with 
Jeroboam the revolter, and in the fifth year of Behoboam, 
Shishak marched against Jerusalem, pillaged the treasures of 
the temple and royal palace, and carried away with him the 
shields of gold which Soloman had made. 

No doubt this record confirms the history of the Bible so 
far as it goes, but no one ever pretended to say that every 
incident recorded there is false. The revolt of Jeroboam is 
highly probable, and contains nothing startling. Indeed, the 
fact is patent, for Jerusalem and Samaria were obviously in 
hostility to each other. But the portico at Kamak says 
nothing about the two prophets referred to (1 Kings xiii.), 
4aid the miraculous cure of the withered hand. It says 
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nothing of the lion which stood by the oarcase of the dead 
prophet ;— " the lion had not eaten the carcase, nor ton> the 
ass," nor did it interfere with the lying prophet, for he " took 
np the carcase and bnried it." This, after all, needs much 
more confirmation than the bare facts that Jeroboam re- 
Tolted, and the king of Egypt made war upon Jndah, and 
spoiled it. 

Precisely the same remark applies to the expedition of 
Zevah (p. 23), and the name Sargon, king of Assyria. 
The discovery proves nothing. Jnst as much might be dis- 
covered in proof of the siege of Troy, the tale of Fingal ; 
Sir Walter Scott's Novels—" The Chronicles of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth," " The Jerusalem Delivered," " The romance of 
Archbishop Turpin "^-or the stories of Walter Mapes about 
'^ Arthur and the San Graal." In all these there are inci- 
dents and names which may be verified ; yet the main narra- 
tive is wholly mythical. It is no proof that the incredible 
tales told about St. Patrick are true because a score of names 
in the British Isles bear unmistakable traces of his mis- 
sionary labours. It is not the fact that St. Patrick lived and 
preached which is disputed, but the miraculous character of 
his whole story. 

Professor Rawlinson, so far from having removed the 
historic difficulties of the Bible, has scarcely even touched 
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ih«n. The two instances adduced he defends hy a 
fiat oomtradiction of St. Stephen and St. Paul. The 
case of Pol, King of the Chaldeans (p. S4), he solves by a 
may be, ^'probably [he was] a monarch who reigned at 
Babylon," — ^'^ perhaps he deprived Assyria of her western 
provinces/' bat we know nothing about him, and this he 
naively tells ns ia ^'the best ezplanation hitherto sug- 
gested." 

All that is sud of Daniel and Darius may be passed over 
without notice. Of Belshazzar, we have the same unsatis- 
factory defence as was made for Pul. '' This son (p. 31) 
may have been on the mother's side descended from Nebu- 
chadnezzar," and '^ he may have played the part in the siege 
which Daniel states," and " he may have fallen in a general 
massacre.' ' But hypothesis is not evidence, and exhuming 
'^ in our own day from the soil of Mesopotamia one little 
document containing the name Bel-shar-ezer," does not 
remove " all the supposed contradictions of profane history 
by Daniel." It proves that there was a man named Bel- 
shazzar associated in the government with his father, but it 
does not remove the enormous difficulties connected with 
Daniel himself, or those connected with the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the book of Daniel, nor those which hang 
about the miraculous escape of Shadrach and his companions 
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in the famace, Daniel in the den of lions, and the hand* 
wrifing on the wall ; nor does it remoye the difficulties 
attached to Darius. 

Similarly, the Professor's defence of the Book of Esther 
(p. 82) may be passed oyer. It really is no defence at all. 
The professor himself says (p. 34), '' The command giyen to 
Yashti is undoubtedly strange and abnormal. It was an 
outrage on Oriental custom." . • '' But can we say that no 
Oriental King could possibly haye issued such a conmiand ? 
• • Is it not clear that we can set no limit to the caprices 
of absolute power? • • Considerations of this Mud go far 
to remoye the difficulty which has been felt as to the main 
facts of the narratiye of Esther." I must beg to differ 
wholly from the Professor, and to make a counter assertion, 
that they wholly eyade the difficulty. Only two instances 
are cited from the New Testament, that of Cyrenius in con- 
nection with the taxing mentioned by St. Luke, and that of 
Lysanias in the 15th year of Tiberius (iii,, 1). 

Cyrenius was appointed goyemor about 10 years after the 
death of Herod the Great, and Lysanias died 60 years prior 
to the date giyen by St, Luke. The answer to the first is, 
the translation should be '* this taxing first took effect when 
Cyrenius was goyemor." It was made 10 years preyiously, 
but did not take effect till Cyrenius became goyemor. Let 
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any impartial reader examine for himself the narrative, and 
determine the value t)f this reading (ii., 2.) I am quite cer- 
tain it would never have occurred if Cyrenius had been 
governor during the time of "the birth." In regard to 
LysaniaSy the solution suggested is that the Lysanias referred 
to by Luke was a son of Lysanias, and this conjecture is 
arrived at from a tablet dedicated to Zenodorus and Lysanias, 
the children of the tetrarch's widow. The discovery may go 
for what it is worth, but it must not be supposed that either 
this tablet or the reading of Dr. Brugsch, so prominently 
set forward in the matter of Shishak (p. 22), are undis- 
puted, even by Biblical advocates. There are quite as many 
who side against the reading given and the interpretation in- 
ferred as with the Professor, but whichever way the balance 
may turn can be of very little moment. These are not the only 
or even the greatest historical difficuties. The real stum- 
bling block is the general character of Jewish history from 
beginning to end, the evident exaggeration, the onesidedness, 
the miraculous interferences, the monopolising of God*s love 
and power by one petty state, the palpable errors, and fre* 
quent contradictions, the impossibility of reconciling it with 
experience or analogy, and of testing it by any rules appli- 
cable elsewhere. Li all other parallel cases we at once refuse 
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credenoe to sacli anomaliesy and accotuit for tli«m on tbe 
j)rmciple of oriental hyperbole and fable. 

Nothing can be more unfair than the way of arguing 
adopted by Ghnstian advocates. They gladly avail them- 
£elves of science, fignres, analogy, and experience when these 
things are in their favour, but make light of them when it 
.«uits their purpose to do so. 

Dr. Payne Smith throws science overboard^ Professor 
Bawlinson discards £gures, another repudiates experience, 
and a fourth analogy. At present we have to do with the 
Camden professor, and are bold to declare that the figures of 
ihe Bible are notoriously incorrect. Not only is there direct 
contradiction, but the size of armies, the numbers slain in 
battle, the tales and measurements, in a word, all things 
• <5onnected with figures are for the most part palpably in- 
correct. 

We are told seriously (2 Sam. xxiv., 9) that David's anny 
contained 1,800,000 men. That 400,000 men slew 500,000 
with swords and bows. That David (1 Chr. xxii., 14) laid 
up for Jehovah " a million talents of silver and 100,000 talents 
of gold," equal to 342 millions sterling in silver and 5,500 
millions sterling in gold. The Bible is full of these extrava- 
gant statements* 
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Then again we have scores of historical errors : Thus 
(2 Chron. xxi., 20) we are told that Jehoram was 40 years 
old at his death, and in the next chapter (xxii., 12) that his 
son, who immediately succeeded him, was two years older 
than his father. Acts vii. 15, 16, Abraham is said to hate 
bought the sepulchre of the sons of Emmor, whereas it was 
not Abraham but Jacob who bought it. (Gen. xxxii., 19, 
and Josh, xxiv., 32.) 

Lastly, we have a multitude of texts in direct contradicr 
tion to each other. Thus (2 Sam., xxiv., 24) we are in- 
formed that David gave " 50 shekels of silver" (£5 18s. 6d.) 
for the threshiQg floor of Araunah, whereas in the book of 
Chronicles (1 Chr., xxi., 25) it is '* 600 shekels of gold'' 
(£547 10s. Od.) that he gave. The writer of the Book of 
Kings (2 Kgs,, viii., 26) tells us that Ahaziah was 22 
years old when he began to reign; the Chronicler says he 
was 42 (2 Chron., xxii., 2). When Jehoash repaired the 
temple, we are told (2 Kgs., xii., 13) that the money col- 
lected was not enough to make " bowls of silver, snuflfers, 
basins, trumpets, nor any vessels of gold or silver;" the 
Chronicler flatly contradicts this statement (2 Chron., xxiv., 
14), and declares roundly there ** were made (of the money 
collected) vessels for the house of the Lord, vessels to minis- 
ter and to offer, and spoons, and vessels of gold and silver." 
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As a large number of instances similar to the above have 
been collected in No. 11 of the series called "Biology v. 
Theology," announced at the close of this pamphlet, it will 
be needless to dwell longer upon this point now, but when 
Professor Rawlinson undertook to remove the " alleged 
historic difficulties of the Old and New Testaments," it is not 
a little surprising that he should wholly ignore this vast 
mass of manifest inconsistencies, flat contradictions, and ob- 
vious mis-statements. Some of them, it is true, are more or 
less dependent on figures, but in most cases the figures are 
obviously intentional, seeing that the whole force of the pas- 
sage depends upon the very exaggeration complained of. 

It will, therefore, be very difficult to explain with what 
sincerity and candour Professor Rawlinson could conclude 
his lecture with a sentence like the following (p. 41) : " The 
entire result of the searching criticism whereto the historical 
character [of the Bible?] has been exposed, has been to 
show that not only the general narrative, but all its minutise 
are trustworthy." All that the Professor has done is to tell 
the reader that two or three names mentioned in the Bible 
have been recently discovered on ancient tablets, and on 
this meagre evidence he claims a tacit assent to all the 
statements of the whole volume. Because Shishak was 
King of Egypt, and aided Jeroboam to revolt, we are to be- 
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lieye that Elijah went through the skies in a chariot drawn 
by horses ; that Elisha raised the dead to life, made iron 
float upon water, and when buried, that the very touch of 
his grave clothes restored life to a dea,d Moabite, whose corpse 
had been cast into the same pit. 

These, and such as these, are the real difficulties ; but 
these, and such as these, have received no answer from the 
advocate selected by " The Christian Evidence Society.'* 
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TO THE LECTURES DELIVERED IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY, IN ST. GBORQE's HALL, IN 1871. 

No. 1.— Julian's Reply to Dr. Thompson, Archbiahop of York. Sub- 
ject : " Materialistic Theories." 

No. 2.— Julian's Reply to Dr. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury. 
Subject : " Science and Revelation." 

No. 3.— Julian's Reply to the Rer. W. Jackson, M.A. Subject: 
" Positivism " (deferred for the 'present). 

No. 4.— Julian's Reply to Professor Rawlinson. Subject: "The 
Historical Difficulties of the Bible." 

No. 5.— Julian's Reply to Dr. Harvey Goodwin, Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. Subject : " The Development of Revelation ;" 
together with 
Julian's Reply to the Rev. Dr. Stoughton. Subject : 
"mr2^\e^'^ (shwthj). 

RepUea to the other lectv/res wiU duly (vppea/r in the swmA series. 



BY THE SAME AND OTHERS. 

BIOLOGY V. THEOLOGY, 

BEING THE TWELVE PAMPHLETS RECENTLY ISSUED BOUND IN 

ONE VOLUME (sJiortly). 

SUBJECTS OF THE TWELVE PAMPHLETS. 

No. 1. — " On the Identity of the Vital and Cosmical Principle." By R. 

Lewins, M.D., Staff Surgeon-Major of Her Majesty's Forces. 
-" The Physical Theory of .^mal Life." A Review by Julian. 
-"The Nature of Man Identical with that of other Animals." By 

Julian. 
-Biology versus Theology ; or " Christ and the Christian Idea, 

viewed from a Biological standpoint." By Julian. 
-BiOLOOY versus Theology; or "The Mosaic and Christian 

Ideas wholly without Originality." By Julian. 
-Biology versus Theology; or "life on the Basis of Hylo- 

zoism." By JuLian. 
-Biology versus Theology; or "Identity of the Vital and 

Cosmical Principle, according to Dr. Lewins." By Julian. 
-Biology versus Theology— " The Mission of Moses," from 

the German of Schiller. Annotated by Julian. 
—Biology versus Theology — " Christ not divine nor his death 

vicarious." By Julian. 
-Biology versus Theology— " The Cur^ Meslier and his Will," 

from the German of Strauss, with Preliminary Remarks by 

Julian. 
—Biology versus Theology — "The Bible irreconcilable with 

science, experience, and even its own statements." By Julian. 
—Biology versus Theology — "The Dinner of the Count de 

Boulainvilliers from Voltaire," with an Introduction by Julian. 
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